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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


Can prejudice be 


THE NATURE OF PREJUDICE. By 
Gordon W. Allport. Boston: Beacon 
Press. $7. 

The recent Supreme Court decision de- 
claring segregation in the nation’s public 
schools unconstitutional reads like a social 
psychologist’s report on the causes and con- 
sequences of prejudice. The Justices were 
concerned with the emotionally damaging 
effects of discrimination on Negroes: and 
whites alike, the roots of prejudice in the 
family and in the culture, and the hypo- 
critical doctrine of “separate but equal.” 
This enlightened document is in large mea- 
sure the result of a group of social scien- 
tists, among them Professor Allport, work- 
ing to translate theoretical ideals into social 
realities. Readers of The Nature of Preju- 
dice will find much of the source material 
which underlay this persuasive teaching of 
Supreme Court Judges. 


‘A comprehensive survey’ 


The Nature of Prejudice is a comprehen- 
sive survey and analysis of the major work 
in the broad area of intergroup tensions. 
To this field, which has seen a rapid pro- 
liferation of research, speculation, and 
preachment, often necessarily focused on 
one limited aspect of the problem, Allport 
makes a significant contribution by present- 
ing in systematic form a large number of 
highly important but hitherto scattered 
findings. “Conforming,” “Formation of in- 
groups,’ “Traits due to victimization,” 
“Demogogy,” “Religion and prejudice,” and 
“Anxiety, sex, guilt” are illustrative chap- 
ter headings. 

Emphasizing that prejudices are learned 
attitudes and beliefs, generalized  signifi- 
cances that we attach to objects, events, 
and people, Allport traces the development 
of attitudes and beliefs in general, their 
functional nature in supporting the indi- 
vidual’s self-system and their interrelations 
with other aspects of the individual’s 
psychological structure (e.g., problem-solv- 
ing, memory, perception, etc.). Just as 
there is no such thing as “abnormal” psycho- 
logy—the laws of general psychology ap- 
ply in all cases, even those where behavior 
appears deviant or thinking seemingly 
“meaningless’—so Allport demonstrates 
that prejudices can be understood only 
within the framework of a general under- 
standing of attitudes and beliefs. Simply 
deploring or denouncing will be as ineffec- 
tive against prejudice as against the high 
divorce rate or alcoholism. 

Allport makes it amply clear, however, 
that prejudices are manifestations not of 
individual pathology alone, but must be 
seen within the context of a society which 
offers channels for asserting one’s superior- 


zm 


eradicated? 


ity and expressing one’s aggressions. All- 
port documents the sociocultural supports 
and even encouragements to discrimination, 
without which the familiar patterns of 


scape-goating and victimization would be~ 
impossible to maintain, or at most would 


Gordon W. Allport 


persist only as deviant idiosyncracies. In 
the process of becoming socialized, the 
child is quick to learn stereotypes from 
parents, teachers, advertisements, radio and 
TV, magazines, etc., as well as observing 
that certain groups hold, in general, in- 
ferior jobs, live in poorer neighborhoods, 
don’t attend certain schools, are segregated 
in the armed forces, and the like. 


Men are not identical 


The question of whether stereotypes 
are, in fact, true is dealt with in another 
section. What traits or characteristics can 
we legitimately ascribe to Jews, Catholics, 
Turks, Negroes? Are there racial or 
ethnic differences which may, in part, un- 
derlie prejudiced attitudes, and to what ex- 
tent are group differences desirable in a 
pluralistic, egalitarian society like our own? 
These crucial features of the problem have 
been neglected too often by those so eager 
to prove that all men are equal that they 
unrealistically assert that all men are 
identical. : 

The last chapters are concerned with a 
careful evaluation of programs aimed at 
preventing or reducing prejudice. Here 
Allport discusses the merits and shortcom- 
ings of antidiscrimination legislation, for- 


mal education, community interracial 
projects, propaganda through mass media, 
moral exhortation, and psychotherapy. Be- 
cause of the interrelatedness of personality 
structure, child training, social values, and 
legal “stateways,” it has been argued that 
only massive efforts waged simultaneously 
on all fronts can be effective in eradicating 
prejudices. Allport points out, however, 
that this fact of holistic interdependence 
suggests that even more modest programs, 
aimed at partial solutions, can have radiat- 
ing effects. “A social or a psychological 
system is an equilibrium of forces, but it 
is an unstable equilibrium”; pressures ex- 
erted at one point will be felt at all other 
points. 

The Nature of Prejudice is moral with- 
out being moralistic, scholarly but infused 
with warmth, affirmative and enthusiastic 
without sentimental naivete. The rest of us 
who are concerned with the American 
dilemma, the conflict between democratic 
ideals and the actualities of prejudice and 
discrimination, would do well, like the 
Supreme Court, to listen to Professor 
Allport. 

DEAN A, ALLEN 


Decline of emotionalism 
marks Negro religion 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEGRO 
RELIGION. By Ruby Johnston. New 
York: Philosophical Library. $3 


This book comes to us in the nature of a 
post-script to the recent report of the Com- 
mission on Unitarian Inter-group Relations. 
When the Commission (of which this re- 
viewer was a member) reported the belief 
that “there is a considerable reservoir of 
non-white people ready for Unitarianism,” it 
acknowledged that it was able to offer “no 
statistical evidence” to support its conten- 
tion. Now we have available some signifi- 
cant information as it relates to one section 
of the non-white community. 

The author of this small volume defines 
three stages in the development of Negro 
religion: the “inceptional stage,” which 
lasted until the Civil War; the “developmen- 
tal stage,” which extended from the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation to World War I; and 
the “transitional stage” which began in 1914. 

Characteristic of the present “transitional 
stage” is the gradual decline of emotional- 
ism in religion, accompanied by a corre- 
sponding emphasis on the actions, rather 
than on the promises, of the church. Since 
the life of the Negro had been tragic, any- 
thing offering probabilities of remuneration 
had to be in terms of a future. Religion was 
a hope. It was an escape. It provided an area 
in which emotionalism might flourish, grant- 
ing at least a degree of spontaneous expres- 
sion for the individual as well as for his 
group. 

This has been a period marked by vast 
socio-economic change affecting all phases 
of society, not the least of which is that 
of inter-group relationships. Out of this has 


come the conviction that there is a direct 
relationship between socio-economic status 
and church worship; that a man’s religion is 
related to the conditions under which he 
lives and to his social experiences. As an 
individual (of any background) acquires 
increased security within himself and with- 
in his environment, other-worldly values 
have a way of diminishing. For himself, the 
Negro seeks a social order which promotes 
and ensures his development and participa- 
tion in all forms of institutional life. It is 
this concept which has precipitated a desire 
for distribution now rather than retribution 
later. As this concept is unfolded, fear of 
an after-life Hell and expectation of an 
other-worldly Heaven decline, and desire 
for this-worldly “salvation” finds expression 
in society. 

It is not this reviewer’s intention to prove 
that all who fall within this frame of ref- 
erence are potential Unitarians. It is merely 
to point out that this is but the beginning 
required of any group long held captive 
within a social, economic, political, and 
emotional “straight-jacket.” 

For those who may be curious about the 
attitude of the Negro toward the inter-racial 
church, a survey along regional lines shows 
that it is desired by some 80% in the North 
and by over 50% in the South. Significantly 
this is a larger proportion than that ex- 
pressed in some of our own liberal churches. 
While it cannot be suggested that this book 
is more than an outline of a more complete 
report, now long overdue, on the subject, 
it does provide us with an insight into the 
basic elements out of which the Negro has 
been motivated. Each Unitarian minister 
will find this a useful guide in developing a 
program related to the total social environ- 
ment in which his church attempts to affect 
an influence. 

ALBERT D’ORLANDO 
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COVER: Dr. and Mrs. Merlin D. Peterson 
have helped to organize two Unitarian fel- 
lowships, Oak Ridge (in 1947) and Nash- 
ville (in 1950), both of which have grown 
into churches. Dr. Peterson, now head of 
the chemistry department at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, was the first chairman of the Nash- 
ville fellowship, while his wife, also a 
chemist, served as membership chairman. 
The fellowship was one of seven which 
reached church status last year. In an inter- 
view in The Nashville Tennessean, as part 
of a series on “What our religion means to 
us as a family,” the Petersons explained 
that their scientific backgrounds “helped de- 
velop the scientific temper of seeking con- 
tinually for new knowledge about the 
world.” “First my wife and I, and now our 
son and daughters with us,” said Dr. Peter- 
son, “have searched together for new in- 
sights and facts about family life, religion, 
and the world about us. This faith in the 
value of exploring our world and thirst con- 
tinues to drive us forward for new knowl- 
edge.” 
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CAN BROTHERHOOD SUCCEED—February 20 to 27 has been designated as “Brother- 
hood Week,” and the temptation always is to glow complacently over the flurry of inter- 
faith conclaves and editorial affirmations of good will. The REGISTER this month looks 
instead at some ominous threats to our current efforts to create “one nation” and “one 
world.” 


If internationalism is suppressed? A one-man isolationist crusade against the new Girl 
Scout Handbook, reports Ben H. Bagdikian, has succeeded in purging it of numerous 
references to the United Nations and international friendship. Louis M. Lyons comments 
on the implications of this “retreat.” 


If children are taught to hate? Rioting and demonstrations against school desegregation 
in Milford, Delaware, and several other border-state communities took the spotlight last 
fall from the widespread peaceful implementation of the Supreme Court decision. In a 
careful report on the Milford situation, Alfred McClung Lee points out the lessons—and 
the warning—which it holds for other cities. 


If speeches take the place of action? Carl Hermann Voss raises serious questions as to 
the efficacy of organized Brotherhood Week and the validity of its national sponsor’s de- 
termination to avoid controversy. 
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Dictators — who? how? why? 


WHY DICTATORS? By George W. F. 

Hallgarten. New York: Macmillan Co> 

$5.50 

TOTALITARIANISM. Edited by Carl 

J. Friedrich. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 

versity Press. $6 

MUSSOLINI, THE INTIMATE LIFE 

OF A DICTATOR. By Paolo Monelli. 

New York: Vanguard Press. $4 

These three books discuss the problem of 
dictatorships and totalitarianism from differ- 
ent points of view. In Why Dictators? Hall- 
garten divides dictatorships, ancient and 
modern, into various types and seeks to dis- 
cover the essence of each type. Mussolini, the 
Intimate Life of a Dictator is a biography of 
one of history’s most recent examples. To- 
talitarianism, the record of papers and dis- 
cussions at a conference in Cambridge, fo- 
cuses on Russian and German totalitarian- 
ism. 


‘He creates a terror’ 


Mr. Hallgarten divides dictatorships into 
four classes:. the classical, the counter-revo- 
lutionary. the pseudo-revolutionary, and the 
ultra-revolutionary. In the “classical” dicta- 
torship, the dictator is serving the interests 
of the monied classes against a nobility on 
the way out. Thus Chiang Kai-shek, Crom- 
well, Napoleon, Julius Caesar, and some of 
the Renaissance tyrants represent the classi- 
cal dictatorship. The “ultra-revolutionary” 
dictator believes he is acting in the interests 
of the great masses, and for a while con- 
vinces them of this, but he evokes so much 
resistance and hatred that he creates a terror 
apparatus which crushes the masses as well 
as their enemies. Although he includes Savo- 
narola in this category, Mr. Hallgarten con- 
siders this essentially a modern phenomenon 


and his chief examples are Robespierre and . 


Lenin. Under the term “pseudo-revolution- 
ary” are included those generally called 
fascists. These dictators very often start by 
supporting the existing order but pretend to 
act in the interest of the masses. Before they 
are through, they usually destroy the propo- 
nents of the old order who welcomed them 
as saviours. The “counter-revolution” is rep- 
resented by the dictator in many Latin 
American countries who is frankly allied 
against the masses. 


The price of synthesis 


Mr. Hallgarten deserves credit for his 
courage in undertaking to generalize on sub- 
jects on which so much has been written. 
Readers with special interests will find that 
one section or another seems out of focus, 
and neglects some of the important mate- 
rial. But this is the price all synthesizers 
must pay. The detail is not fine, but there are 


plenty of sweeping strokes. 

It is difficult to give a precise impression 
of the contents of Totalitarianism in a short 
space since its content is so varied. Practi- 
cally every reader will find some parts of this 
symposium interesting and rewarding. Of 
special interest to this reader are George 
Kennan’s remarks about the features of to- 
talitarian society which are common to all 
societies and the differences in degree which 
he insists are vital. Jerzy Gliksman demon- 
strates, soberly but convincingly, that “pro- 
phylaxis” is the dominating theme in Soviet 
justice. The state seeks to eliminate those 
who may be dangerous to the state in the 
future. Erik H. Erikson brings to the confer- 
ence an examination of the implications of 
personality formation for totalitarianism. He 
says, for instance, that nothing is more un- 
bearable than a vague feeling of guiltiness. 
Individuals sometimes temporarily and some- 
times permanently. overcome this vagueness 
by becoming totally good or totally bad. The 
totally good may be cruelly stern for the 
greater glory of God or the cause, and the 
totally bad may be rigidly loyal to their 
leaders. One group is invited to project its 
badness on an Officially designated class of 
enemy which are decreed subhuman, the 
other group feels goodness in its obedience 
to the class or race which has been elected 
by history to lead. 


‘A note of reasoned hope’ 


H. J. Muller, once a Soviet geneticist and 
now an American citizen, gives a convincing 
account of the absurd demands placed upon 
Soviet scientists, and demonstrates in his 
own person that totalitarianism sometimes 
fails to bend the individual. Paul Kecskemeti 
sounds a note of reasoned hope. He argues 
that once totalitarianism looked like the irre- 
sistible “wave of the future.” Now the situ- 
ation has improved. True, Communist totali- 
tarianism has grown in strength, but there 
is also real strength on the other side. 

These brief comments hardly doa justice to 
these nineteen tightly-packed papers. In this 
reader’s opinion, Totalitarianism is the sin- 
gle best book on the subject. 

Monelli’s book on Mussolini cannot com- 
pete with these first two in interest. Musso- 
lini is presented as a bad man, which is in 
conformity with present opinion, but there 
is neither an acute analysis of the man, nor 
of the political conditions in Italy which 
made his career possible. But the simple nar- 
ration of his actions and some of the things 
he said reveal him as a vain bully and like 
all bullies a coward. It is sobering to recall 
that so poor a specimen of humanity had the 
power to make so many miserable. 

HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN 


Schweitzer’s world seen 
with ‘artistry, affection’ 


THE WORLD OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER. Photographs by Erica 
Anderson. Text and captions by Eugene 
Exman. Designed by Barbara Morgan. 
New York: Harper. $5 


The daily headlines shout crisis and dis- 
aster and monstrous crime. The radio loud- 


~ speakers vibrate in chill panic. What else 


could there be: this is the sixth decade of 
the most violent of history’s sixty centuries. 
But there is something else, for this is the 
80th year of a man in the African forest. 

And people who keep this book close to 
hand during the year will be reminded of a 
quiet force that, while it cannot be calcu- 
lated in kilotons, has had a global impact. 
This force is the example of the life and 
thought of the son of an Alsatian pastor 
named Schweitzer. 

The choice of heroes that a people makes 
reveals a great deal about the inner spirit 
of that people. For a dedicated man of 
thought and man of action such as Albert 
Schweitzer to emerge as a regnant hero- 
figure in today’s world—this speaks volumes 
about the spiritual health of the people. 
Those who worry about the blind accep- 
tance of spiritual authority and of spiritual 
nostrums can note the fact that the words 
“greatest man in the world” are widely ap- 
plied not to some chrome-plated “man of 
distinction” or to some purple-clad prince 
of the church, but to this rugged religious 
rebel, this forthright religious liberal who 
had to promise to be “silent as a fish” 
before he was allowed to heal the sick on 
mission-owned property in Africa. 

This book presents the world of Albert 
Schweitzer—the twin worlds of Africa and 
Alsace—with artistry, understanding, and 
affection. Photographer Anderson, Writer- 
Editor Exman, and Designer Morgan have 
produced a book not for the reference 
shelf but for the chair-side table, where it 
can be laid with a different spread of pic- 
tures open to view from~day today. For 
many a reader, it will add a new and deep 
dimension to 1955. 

M.A. 


THEY DARED TO DISAGREE 


This nation was conceived and rose to 
world leadership on the ideas of non-con- 
formists and free-wheelers, of individuals 
with bold, far-reaching minds who insisted 
on crossing the frontiers of the unknown. 

. They dared to disagree on many things, 
but our country and our culture are infinitely 
richer and stronger for their challenge. 

RICHARD L, BOWDITCH 
President, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
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Balanced studies of 
Afriea’s dilemmas 


STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA. By Ver- 
non Bartlett. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. $3.95 

THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Sarah Gertrude Millin. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $4.50 


Vernon Bartlett, former correspondent for 
The Times (never ask which Times), types 
a balanced, perspicacious book embodying 
that contextual framework that the English 
thinker so often develops exceedingly well. 
Africa’s dilemmas are delineated against 
historical, economic and political back- 
grounds which have prompted Blacks and 
Whites to jockey for a relationship that 
neither eventually may achieve. 

South Africa’s apartheid, Belgian Congo’s 
managerial revolution, Gold Coast inde- 
pendence, East African federation, Tangan- 
yika’s magic seven-seven-seven approach to 
racial representation, French and Portuguese 
colonial jigsaw puzzles, black frustrations 
and Mau Mau, receive sober, hopeful evalu- 
ations from this U.N. diplomat and jour- 
nalist-turned-M.P. 

Cocktail hour Hearstian tid-bits of an 
Alexander Campbell (Heart of Africa) do 
not mar this book. It terminates _on an ef- 
fective quote: “You can play a tune of sorts 
on the white keys, and you can play a tune 
of sorts on the black keys. But for harmony, 
you must use both black and white.” 

Sarah Gertrude Millin writes her South 
African volume with literary artistry and 
liberal idealism. The incredible Boer nation- 
alism, with its Hitlerian undertones, crush- 
ing Jew, Briton, and Black alike in the vice 
of its own erosive fears, is treated with 
frankness and a “quiet passion.” 

Students of South Africa’s demonic racism 
will enjoy this story-like work. of history, 
art, and sociological analysis. Poetic, sym- 
bolic detail conveys the author’s radical (for 
a South African) message of justice for the 
Black more effectively than would a tub- 
thumping volume shaking with ethical 
frenzy. 


the fastest-growing group in Americ 
gious life. = 

Royston Pike surely has provided certain 
answers to questions about the Witnesses, 


but they are of an “encyclopedic” character. 
That is, they state the so-called facts without 
recourse to meaningful interpretations. 
What we greatly need concerning the Wit- 
nesses is a probing, analytic work which 
looks both psychologically and_ sociologi- 
cally behind the scenes and is able to report 
objectively on what makes the group “tick.” 

HERBERT STROUP 


Luther and his faith= 
‘informed, penetrating’ 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD: 
LUTHER STUDIES. By Gordon Rupp. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 
$7.50 : 


This work is divided into three parts. The 
first part begins with an enlightening review 
of Luther scholarship from the Reformation 
to the present day, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, in Germany, France, Scandinavia, Italy, 
England, and America. The next chapter 
tells the amazing story of Captain Bell and 
of his translation of Luther’s Table Talk at 
the time of the Puritan Revolution. An im- 
mense labor in the archives must have been 
necessary to recover this pathetic tale. The 
two succeeding chapters deal with Luther’s 
relations to the late Scholastics and with the 
date of his evangelical experience. The 
author shows himself thoroughly acquainted 
with recent theories and displays a wide 
acquaintance with the primary evidence. 

The second part is concerned with Lu- 
ther’s theological development up through 
1519. The author threads his way with a 
sure tread through the maze of recent con- 
tinental discussion. His judgments on con- 
troverted points are supported by an exten- 
sive reading in Luther and by abundant and 


Announcing the 1955 Lenten Manual: 


- 
pertinent quotations presented to the reader. 


Rupp has an acute understanding of refined 
distinctions and a religious feeling which en- 
ables him to reach the marrow of Luther’s 
faith and theology. There is little attention 
to the dramatic in presentation, but there is 
vividness of expression. 

The third part, entitled “Luther and .. .,” 
takes up Luther’s relations to men, move- 
ments, and ideas. The chapter on his encoun- 
ter with Erasmus is well-informed as to 
Erasmus and seeks to be understanding, but 
a specialist in Luther without an interlude 
is ill-prepared to understand Erasmus. The 
sections on Luther’s view of government and 
of the Church are as well-informed and 
penetrating as the theological chapters, and 
the concluding section on Luther as a man 
offers an appreciative and sober appraisal. 

All in all this is high scholarship and well 
repays careful study. 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 


‘Light with warmth’ 
MAN’S HIDDEN SEARCH. By Ken- 
neth Patton. Boston: Meeting House 
Press. $2.50 


Here is an inquiry which is timely and 
practical, giving to our intellectual con- 
victions that emotion which urges you to 
not only believe but to act on your need and 
desire for more life, for the Humanist’s 
most completely satisfying life. Here, in- 
deed, is reply to our liberal demand for 
light with warmth. 

Patton’s “mysticism” is no mystery in- 
volving us in the esoteric, the theological, 
cultism and such, but rather in the human 
you are, sufficiently equipped, alive and 
tingling with hunger, desire, and passion for 


THE TASK IS PEACE. By Harry B. Scholefield: 


The Manual is planned for use over the 


six weeks of Lent, each week devoted to 


a special consideration in the search for ways of peace. 


Week of Feb. 


27: The Part of Courage 


Week of March 6: The Part of Humility 


Week of March 13: The Part of Realism 


Week of March 20: The Part of Insight 
Week of March 27: The Part of Sacrifice 


Week of April 


Says the Editor in his Foreword: “This 
which are taken from the Hebrew Christian 
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3: The Part of Triumph 


Lenten Manual is a devotional study of texts 
Scriptures but which reveal a wisdom not 
limited to the writing of any one generation 
or any one religious faith.” 

“The way to use the manual is to 
read each page on the designated day and 
to ‘add a personal prayer or meditation to 
the written prayers taken from many ages 
and many faiths. Peace-making calls for 
action—but it calls for action founaed on 
perception.” 


‘ 


life, for the more and more which mystics 
call the spiritual. You are the source, the 
reality of this mysticism. It is latent, dor- 
mant, potential, and implied in your very 
being of body and mind and awaits be- 
coming: even as the loved one awaits the 
lover. Writ large, it is you in a high ro- 
mance with life. 

The language is clear and direct. You 
will be surprised and elated that someone 


found words and illustrations for the “hid- 
den search” we all make, and it gives us 
faith that we ourselves can complete the 
search. The book speaks to you in the man- 
ner of the intimate and sympathetic friend 
who has.the rare virtue of empathy. The 
book is readablé for all who can read. 
Ministers will find much here for pulpit 
readings but even more in the radiant 
warmth of the liberal light. R. S. STEVEN 


THE BOOKSHELF: 


For the battles of the spirit 


The use of one ancient and one modern 
reading at Sunday morning services is a fea- 
ture that is probably unique to the liberal 
tradition. The selection and collection of 
suitable readings constitutes for each minis- 
ter the preparation of an anthology out of 
his own reading. Well-chosen, these readings 
relate to what the minister has to say in his 
sermon; and this—I would suggest—is one 
excellent reason for being in church in time 
to participate in the full service. 

All of the above is by way of introducing 
you (if the series is new to you, and you, 
perhaps, new to the varied offerings of our 
Beacon Press) to that oldest department of 
our Unitarian publication service which an- 
tedates the happily-selected name of “Bea- 
con Press” by almost a half-century: THE 
DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY, founded in 
1854. This Bookshelf, written as 1954 nears 
its end, may well serve as a Centennial com- 
memoration of the A.U.A.’s founding of the 
Devotional Library in the year in which, 
among other notable events, the Boston Pub- 
lic Library opened its doors, the Astor Li- 
brary opened in New York City, and the 
famous Douglas-Lincoln debates took place. 

This Bookshelf, then, is dedicated to some 
of the more recent additions to the Beacon 
Press library of devotional literature. These 
are anthologies which have reached the pub- 
lication stage. Of all the attempts to pro- 
duce originality in devotional services at our 
summer conferences, the season that remains 
clearest in my mind as most impressive is 
one at which one of our young ministers 
each evening read selections of rare insight 
and beauty from his as yet unpublished an- 
thology. (The reference is to Rev. Addison 
Steeves, now of Dedham.) Similarly, Rev. 
Jacob Trapp each month in the Register is 
sharing with readers selections from his per- 
sonal anthology. His page of “Thoughts for 
Meditation” supplies selections for many a 
personal anthology of lay readers as well as 
ministers. 


A working tool 


Just so the anthologies published by Bea- 
con Press are available to you for your pri- 
vate library, placed conveniently for daily 
reading. The best known of these—that basic 
anthology to which Dr. Robert French Lea- 
vens devoted so many years—is already in 
hundreds, or thousands, of homes; a working 
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tool also of as many ministers. GREAT 
COMPANIONS, in two volumes, is some- 
times selected by thoughtful Unitarians as a 
wedding gift for young friends, that their 
libraries may have an appropriate beginning. 

The collector and arranger of THOUGHTS 
FOR MEDITATION (Beacon Press, $2.25), 
Dr. N. Gangulee, has subtitled his anthol- 
ogy “A Way to Recovery from Within.” The 
idea of thoughts for meditation is to be 
taken seriously: you are to meditate as a 
corollary to the reading. And having done 
so, you will have extended your reading into 
the realm of the spirit in literatures as di- 
verse as William Wordsworth and John 
Woolman, Albert Schweitzer and Mahatma 
Gandhi, Tagore and Buddha. In his intro- 
duction, T. S. Eliot says: 

“To be unacquainted with examples of 
[this type of literature] from several lan- 
guages and civilizations, is to lack some vital 
information about man; just as much as if 
we read only those historical works which 
ignore the action of religion upon history, 

. What these writers aim at, in their 
various idioms, in whatever language or in 
the terms of whatever religion is the Love 
of God.” 


Scriptures side by side 


Continuing, Mr. Eliot points out that al- 
though there is an “essence” in all religions 
which is the same: 

“No man has ever climbed to the higher 
stages of the spiritual life who has not been 
a believer in a particular religion or at least 
a particular. philosophy; the authors would 
all have repudiated the suggestion that their 
religion or philosophy did not matter. 

“With these thoughts in mind I attach a 
special value to an anthology which places 
side by side passages from Christian, Jewish, 
Moslem, Hindu and Buddhist scriptures and 
devotional writings.” 

Those who meditate as Dr. Gangulee sug- 
gests will understand fully the content of 
T. S. Eliot’s thought-provoking words. 

THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT is also 
“a meditative and devotional anthology,” 
collected by Walter Oakeshott (Beacon 
Press, $2.50). Its selections, all from West- 
ern literature, include Plato, Old Testament 
and New, Milton, Bunyan, George Herbert, 
Sir James Jeans, and many, many more. 
There is, for example, a quotation from 
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Whitehead’s Adventures of Ideas: 

“The definition of culture as the knowl- 
edge of the best that has been said and done, 
is so dangerous by reason of its omission. It 
omits the great fact that in their day the 
great achievements of the past were the ad- 
ventures of the past. Only the adventurous 
can understand the adventures of the past. 
A race preserves its vigour so long as it is 
nerved by the vigour to adventure beyond 
the safeties of the past. Without adventure 
civilization is in full decay.” 

The author explains in his introduction: 

“The word is still living, and is still speak- 
ing with love, and still speaking with inexor- 
able judgment. The battle which is to be 
fought against the ‘world rulers of darkness 
in high places’ can be won only if the battle 
in our own selves is being fought and won. 
This is a private anthology, for those fight- 
ing that second battle.” 

I am not competent ta recommend a 
choice as between these two, if there must 
be a choice, and the possibility of choice 
grows more complex because of too-great 
riches. THE TESTAMENT OF LIGHT is 
another collection of similar purpose; this 
one made and edited by Gerald Bullett who 
calls it “an anthology of the religious spirit.” 
This was originally published in two small 
volumes in 1932 and 1934. Beacon Press 
recently made the new one-volume edition 
available in this country at $3.00. Each selec- 
tion is identified by number in an index at 
the end. You may read first and play an 
intellectual game with yourself as to the 
author before looking at the index; or you 
may look through the index and select your 
readings. A list of authors makes it possible 
for the reader to turn to all selections from 
any one author, say the three from John 
Donne to begin with, according to his imme- 
diate interest. 

If you prefer a book devoted entirely to 
selections from the great literature of the 
Bible, THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE, selected 
by A. G. Prys-Jones and published by Bea- 
con Press in 1950 ($1.75), may be the one 
for you. 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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OPEN FORUM 


Church finds ‘inner resources’ for fund-raising; 
successful drive brings new talent, ‘solidarity’ 


To Register readers: 

The October Register performed a real 
service in printing Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm 
S. Knowles’ interesting letter with regard to 
hiring professional fund-raisers. Many of the 
questions they raised are those that every 
congregation considering this problem must 
face. 

Last winter our congregation voted to 
rely on the resources within our church and 
within our community, without hiring a pro- 
fessional organization. At that time, many of 
us believed that we Unitarians, “pioneers in 
religious thought,” ought to do all in our 
power to rely not on the advice and counsel 
of some external authority but on the con- 
structive thought and action of our own 
members and on our own ability to dedicate 
ourselves to a worthwhile task, 

It is difficult to describe in a few words 
the results of this decision. That we almost 
quadrupled our usual pledges and almost 
doubled our usual budget seems to many of 
us to be the least important. What is vital 
is that the individual potentialities and tal- 
ents of many of our members were discov- 
ered by the church and often by themselves: 
talents for organizational work, for writing, 
for art, for secretarial work. Goals and ob- 
jectives of the church were more clearly 
thought through, agreed upon, and put into 
action. Group dynamics techniques like 
“brainstorming sessions,” “buzz sessions,” 
organizational meetings, person-to-person 
contact with every member and friend of 
the church, all made for greater solidarity 
of the group in a demecratic way. Many of 
us changed from casual contributing to pur- 
poseful pledging. I suppose some of these 
results could have been obtained in a profes- 
sionally-directed campaign. The sense of in- 
dividual worth of every member of the con- 
gregation, however, seemed to me to be even 
more enhanced by the realization that we, as 
a congregation, had trusted our own inner 
resources, used them, and found them not 
wanting. 

As the methods of fund-raising are per- 
fected throughout our denomination, per- 
haps the Knowles’ idea of an American Uni- 
tarian Association consultant would be help- 
ful provided he teaches us always to rely 


on and find our own inner resources. A tre- 
mendous asset right now, however, would be 


just a more detailed account of the experi- 
ence of other Unitarian churches in the use 
and timing of postcards, letters, brochures, 
fellowship dinners, and solicitation. Most 


. important of all though, I think, is the reali- 


zation that if we would accomplish much 
either in raising funds, or in achieving other 
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Unitarian objectives, we must each resolve 
10 ee. 3 
. . . dedicate our hearts, 
Our minds, our labor and our 
means 
To the advancement of Unitarian 
principles 
In ourselves, our families, 
Our Church, and in our 
communities.—pr. 
TER R. BUERGER, Long Beach, Calif. 


U. 8.=—Spanish accord 


threatens ‘basic rights’ 


To the Register: 

I view with alarm—and I mean alarm— 
the news that United States military authori- 
ties have tentatively agreed to place Ameri- 
can military and civilian personnel stationed 
in Spain under Roman Catholic canon law 
in matters of marriage and divorce. 

I need hardly point out to you that, under 
the tyrannical Spanish system, such a move 
would deprive American citizens of basic 
constitutional rights and freedoms. Military 
personnel and government employees, who 
cannot choose where they will be stationed, 
may find themselves subject to a regime so 
malicious that it still regards the Inquisition 
as the good old days. 

The tentative agreement, as I understand 
it after studying articles in the New York 
Times, would empower the Roman Catholic 
Church to sanction or forbid marriages be- 
tween United States citizens of mixed reli- 
gions in Spain, or between American and 
Spanish nationals. It would also in effect, 
prevent American Catholic personnel from 
leaving the Church and electing to follow 
another religion, a choice which here is con- 
stitutionally guaranteed them. I wonder if 
American military minds are aware that, as 
practiced in Spain, canon law also effectively 
denies the legality of all marriages between 
non-Catholics? While Spanish law provides 
for both civil and clerical weddings, only 
Catholics are permitted civil weddings; non- 
Catholics may be wed only by a priest, with 
Church sanction, which means conversion, 
or they may go before a notary public and 
sign a document certifying their intentions to 


live together as man and wife—the latter 


arrangement not being recognized as a legal 
marriage, nor any children resulting as legit- 
imate. 

The tentative military agreement, of 
course, if signed, would be only the opening 
wedge. Once the Church’s jurisdiction was 
recognized, the Spanish Church would not 
hesitate to claim the right to forbid birth 
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control among American personnel or the 
distribution of contraceptives at military 
PX’s, to regulate medical practice, to deter- 
mine religious education among the children, 
to regulate attire, to censor publications even 
though limited to circulation within a base, 
and to hamper as much as possible the prac- 
tice of any other religion. 

I have seen Spanish religiosity in practice, 
on the spot, and it is a frightening spectacle. 
Ask the beleaguered Spanish Baptists. Ask 
the British diplomatic personnel in Madrid, 
who doggedly maintain a small Anglican 
chapel. Ask the American diplomatic per- 
sonnel, who, after all, by simple extension, 
would fall under any agreement signed by 
the military. Any agreement of this sort 
would sign free Americans over to the whim 
of an absolute dictator. 

Please do not suggest that I write my 

Congressman. He is a Catholic. I, as a Prot- 
estant, am protesting to the leaders of my 
church. I implore the A.U.A. to. take official 
action, to write the President and the Chief 
of Chaplains of the United States Air Force, 
to whom the agreement under consideration 
has been submitted for possible revision and 
final approval. I believe that a vital princi- 
ple is at stake, requiring immediate and urg- 
ent action, especially by those who have al- 
ways fought for religious freedom.—ANNE 
D. SEEGER, New York City. 
NOTE: The Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian) has sent telegrams 
to President Eisenhower and other top gov- 
ernment officials protesting against the pro- 
posed pact. 


Is ‘more fraternal 
feeling” mecessary? 


To the Register: 

In the December issue of the Register, via 
the “Open Forum,” Muriel “Bailey of Scar- 
borough, Ontario, makes mention of the 
“cool intellectual curtain” which prevents a 
feeling of friendliness among the members 
of Unitarian congregations. 

There is an element of truth in this’ crit- 
icism. Compared to the evangelistic Prot- 
estant congregations, Unitarians are apt to 
appear too taciturn and aloof. 

However, speaking as a former Roman 
Catholic, I feel that nothing can compare to 
the cold, absolutely indifferent attitude 
members show to one another in this most 
orthodox communion. 

Unfortunately, I do not reside in a com- 
munity which has a Unitarian church. 
Whenever I can visit in a larger town [I at- 
tend church. Compared to my former ex- 
perience in the Catholic faith, I have found 
Unitarian churches and their congregations 
most warm-hearted. 

It is a matter of personal feeling, I sup- 
pose. Some individuals require more fra- 
ternal feeling toward an organization. To 
others, an intellectual affinity—even though 
unspoken—is sufficient. No doubt, an eclec- 
tic combination of the two would be a wise 
procedure.—ROBERT J. FLAHERTY, Oakland, 
Md. 
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Nominating procedures 


termed ‘undemocratic’ 


To the Register; 

There is a practice of the official board of 
the American Unitarian Association that 
seems to me quite unjustifiable, and I am 
raising the matter in this “Open Forum” to 
see if anyone will offer a defense of it. If it 
cannot be defended then it ought, I suppose, 
to be stopped. 

It has to do with the Board’s nominating 
procedures. Every four years the A.U.A. 
Board of Directors acts, under the By-Laws, 
as the official nominating body and presents 
to the Annual Meeting its names for the 
offices of president, secretary, and treasurer 
for the next four years. They do not nomi- 
nate more than one person for each office, 
so they offer the ministers and other dele- 
gates no choice. Other nominations may be 
made by petition. Only once have the dele- 
gates been faced with more than one name 
for one office on the ballot, in 1953 when the 
writer was nominated by petition for secre- 
tary. To date the delegates have an un; 
broken record for electing the nominating 
body’s nominees. 

Also, under the By-Laws, the current offi- 
cers are themselves members of the nomi- 
nating body, and they are not its least influ- 
ential members. From this fact you might 
infer that it was intended for the officers to 
serve no more than one term, since it is not 
quite the thing for nominating bodies to 
nominate their own members. Yet in the dis- 
charge of its nominating function the 
A.U.A.’s nominating body has not infre- 
quently, indeed, rather habitually, nomi- 
nated its own members to succeed them- 
selves in office. 

In small voluntary organizations where 
all the officers are unpaid we have some- 
times seen a nominating committee nominate 
one of its own members to a position it 
could find no one else to take, and there is 
an element of humor in that situation. But 
in an organization such as the A.U.A., the 
first time I saw it done it seemed to me 
highly improper. I also thought it suggested 
a contempt for accepted democratic election 
procedures. Since then I have seen it done 
repeatedly and it has not made me as proud 
of belonging to the Unitarian movement as 
I would like to be. 

There is hope in the fact that the practice 
has not gone unnoticed. Two former Mod- 
erators of the A.U.A. have gone on record 
as favoring a single-term policy of six years 
for the office of president, but a resolution 
to adopt that policy was defeated in August, 
1953, at Andover. If their recommendation 
had been adopted the nominating practice I 
have spoken of as in bad taste and undemo- 
cratic would have been effectively checked. 
Can anyone defend it?—REV. ROWLAND 
GRAY-SMITH, Hingham, Mass. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL 
Harvard Sts. Minister: A. P 
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A pact with alchemists? 


To Register readers: 

May I ask the help of those Register 
readers who can read Hebrew? I am trying 
to write a historical novel, and an essential 
piece of information escapes me because I 
can not read Hebrew. I will give you as 
much information as I have on the subject. 

I am trained as a chemist. Sometime ago 
I was discussing alchemy with a Jewish 


woman who is a philosophy major. She — 


commented that medieval (or perhaps 
earlier) Hebrew writings show that one of 
the popes took office because he had signed 
a compact with the Powers of Darkness 
(i.e., alchemists). 

When I pressed her for names and dates, 
she said she had run across it while she 
was looking for something else, and hadn’t 


“read it closely. She promised to look it up 


for me. 

I’ve been ill, and in the meantime she has 
moved and I’ve lost track of her. There must 
surely be somebody else who has run across 
this piece of information, providing it is 
authentic, which I believe it to be. 

I should be very grateful for any light 
shed on the matter.—ISABELLE D. PECHIN, 
Campbell, Calif. 


The Question Box 


Readers of The Christian Register, Uni- 
tarian and non-Unitarian, having questions 
about Unitarianisin, are invited to send 
them to “The Question Box,’ 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Questions 
will be answered either in this column or in 
a personal letter from Rev. Harry B. 
Scholefield, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia and editor of the 
Pocket Guide to Unitarianism. 


How old is the Unitarian Movement? 
0.S.C. 
Stow Persons, in his book Free Religion, 
writes that some Unitarians trace the origin 
of the movement back to Akhnaton. Akhna- 
ton was the famous Egyptian Pharaoh who 
lived in the 18th dynasty and died in 1350 
B.C.! Certainly some of the emphases which 
are most important in present-day Unitari- 
anism go back thousands of years into the 
past. But Unitarianism as an organized re- 
ligious movement dates from the 16th and 
17th centuries when Unitarian churches 
were organized in Transylvania by Francis 
David (1510-1579), and in Poland by Faus- 
tus Socinus (1539-1604). 


How many Unitarians are there in Canada? 


F.T.E, 


The latest census reports that 3,517 citi- 
zens identified themselves as Unitarians. The 
ten Canadian Unitarian churches report a 
legal membership of 2,183 in the 1954-1955 
Unitarian Yearbook, 


Why is it that Unitarians are less apt to at- 
tend church services than are the members 


of other Protestant denominations? 
G.B.R. 
The assumption back of this question is 
a popular one but perhaps erroneous. A 
recent issue of the Unitarian Signal indicates 
that 47% of Unitarians are regular attend- 
ants at church. This is a better average than 
that of the members of many other Pro- 
testant denominations. 


It is possible for a Unitarian to be Trinitari- 
an in his theology? 
G.B. 
Unitarian churches do not condition mem- 
bership upon the acceptance of set theolog- 
ical formulas. It is possible, therefore, for 
a Unitarian to be Trinitarian in his theology. 
I have known a few Unitarian church mem- 
bers who held what they considered to be 
a.Trinitarian view of the nature of deity. 
However, the Trinitarian who wishes to 
have his theclogy reflected liturgically and 
symbolically in the church service would 
not be apt to have his emotional needs 
satisfied within the Unitarian fold. 


If a Unitarian is not bound by the authority 
of the holy scriptures or by the historic 
councils of the Christian Church, what then 
is his source of authority in religion? 
L.M.S. 
The Unitarian finds his authority in rea- 
son and experience. This does not mean 
that he is free to believe anything that he 
wants to believe nor does it mean that he 
rejects tradition simply because it comes 
to him out of the past. His Church asks 
him-.to “prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” Incidentally, this line from 
Thessalonians was the text of one of the 
most important sermons delivered on be- 
half of Unitarianism—William Ellery Chan- 
ning’s “Discourse on Christianity,” delivered 
on May 5, 1819 in the Baltimore Unitarian 
Church. 


When was the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice founded? 
; - MLR.P. 
In 1908 by a group of ministers and lay- 
men under the leadership of John Haynes 
Holmes. 


IT IS BETTER TO ERR 


Better it is for philosophy to err in active 
participation in the living struggles and 
issues of its own age and times than to main- 
tain an immune monastic impeccability, 
without relevancy and bearing in the gen- 
erating ideas of its contemporary present. 
In the one case, it will be respected, as we 
respect all virtue that attests its sincerity by 
sharing in the perplexities and failures, as 
well as in the joys and triumphs, of endeavor. 
In the other case, it bids fair to share the 
fate of whatever preserves its gentility but 
not its activity . . . snugly ensconced in the 
consciousness of its own respectability. 

JOHN DEWEY 
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It Is Being Done! 


The decision of the Supreme Court which will make it 
illegal for the states to carry on publicly provided education 
on a basis of racial segregation has been hailed by a British 
journal as “the most important step that has been taken in 
the western world in the extension of democratic rights since 
the granting of autonomy to the states of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Burma by the British Labour administration.” 
Doubtless world opinion contributed to this historic deci- 
sion. 

Arizona anticipated the Supreme Court decision by a 
year. It is therefore in the second year of its experience with 
the new program. In the capital city of Phoenix, Carver 
High School, which formerly was a segregated school for 
Negroes, has been abolished. Its Negro faculty and students 
have been absorbed in the other schools without a single 
objection. 

Carver’s erstwhile Principal has been made Administra- 
tive Counselor to the Superintendent of Schools, with the 
responsibility for seeing that integration goes forward. He 
conceives his task, not as that of a “trouble shooter,” but 
positively as promoting those activities and attitudes which 
will help achieve the purpose of the law. He counsels with 
teachers and students and advises them when difficulties do 
arise from the intermingling of the races. 

He reports, however, that no serious clash has developed. 
The young people have accepted the situation more readily 
than their elders, but there have been no incidents arising 
from parental objections. In a few instances faculty mem- 
bers who harbored prejudices, conscious and unconscious, 
showed some lack of understanding. But this has yielded 
promptly to explanation. All this does not mean that inte- 
gration presents no problems; there are serious problems, 
social, economic, personal. 

Mississippi’s recent vote empowering the legislature to 
abolish state-supported schools if necessary to retain racial 
segregation reminds us sharply that there are areas of the 
country where long-established patterns make the imple- 
mentation of the Supreme Court decision much more diffi- 
cult. In those areas it will require time, patience, and wisdom 
to achieve the emotional re-education which is a prerequisite 
to converting the law into social practice. But the goal has 
been clearly defined, and we are learning from experience 
that the obstacles to its achievement are in many instances 
not as difficult as anticipated. We can observe “Brother- 
hood Week” this year with the realization that we have taken 
a long step toward the ideal we profess. Let it also be with 
the resolve that it presages a continuing climb toward the 
heights we have envisioned. 

E.B.B. 


New Unitarians 


We have always had a special place in our hearts for the 
new Unitarian. The man or woman coming from another 
fellowship or from none who casts his or her lot with us 
becomes a friend as well as an ally. He says he needs us. 
He rejoices at finding a fellowship where freedom in re- 
ligion is as important as freedom in politics or in science. 
But we rejoice even more in him. His enthusiasm inspires 
us, and his energy vitalizes us all. 


\ 

It seems, however, that we owe much more to our new 
Unitarians than we suspected. O. T. Gilmore, the director 
of our denominational fund-raising agency, has made this 
alarming statement. “On the basis of our studies,” he says, 
“the recent growth of the United Unitarian Appeal can be 
attributed entirely to the new members of our Unitarian 
Churches in the United States and Canada. It works out 
this way. We have gained between 4,000 and 5,000 new 
Unitarians each year for the last three years. In the same 
period, our denominational giving has increased about 
$20,000 a year. If we assume that each new Unitarian gave 
only $5, which is low, that makes up the $20,000 and ac- 
counts in full for each year’s increase.” 

In other words, the old Unitarians haven’t increased their 
giving a dollar. All the new money is from new Unitarians. 
With rising costs, rising incomes, inflated money and an 
expanding church, those already a part of our movement are 
apparently content to continue year after year to make the 
same contribution to our denominational work they have 
always made. Happily, the cost of running the denomina- 
tion does not rise with our numbers. Consequently, the in- 
crease resulting from our new members can be used in the 
founding of new churches and new fellowships. 

It seems that new Unitarians are very soon infected with 
the lassitude of the old. Within a year apparently, they 
have grown as old and tired as the rest of us. From then 
on they follow our example and give the U.U.A. what they 
gave the first time the hat was passed whether the sum was 
large or small. You cannot blame them. If the old Unitarians 
don’t care enough to increase their contribution to the 
Appeal, why should the new ones get out of line? 

The sheer weight of the rest of us may have held the new 
Unitarians down thus far but the day will come when they 
will prove to be the leaven in the loaf. The day will come 
when their enthusiasm and their generosity will have in- 
fected us all. There will be a day when gifts to the denomi- 
nation will be increased, not only by new Unitarians, but 
also by those who have proudly borne the name for a long, 
long time. It is our hope and it is our prayer that that day 
may not be far off. D. H. 


From Principle to Practice 


This year, in the month particularly dedicated to brother- 
hood, we may take heart especially from the noteworthy 
advance made by the Supreme Court’s decision last May, 
declaring racial segregation in the public schools to be un- 
constitutional. It has been said that in constitutional matters 
the Court has become virtually a “government by philos- 
ophers,” issuing pronouncements which embody the greatest 
wisdom it can muster, based on the broad phrases of the 
document it interprets. Although the philosophers on the 
Court are all drawn from a single profession, their utter- 
ances are clothed with the authority of law and are made for 
us all. Whether this method of making fundamental social 
determinations is adequate or not, it is what we have, and 
we continue to rely upon it. 

The assumption that the Court’s decision will be effective 
is generally made, despite open rebellion in the Deep South. 
Already there is compliance in border areas and many be- 
lieve that in one way or another it will extend to all parts 
of the country. Apparently the same belief prevails abroad; 
for by all accounts the decision has eliminated a principal 
ground of criticism of this country there. Yet the process of 
translating a significant new rule of law into operative social 
arrangements is by no means certain. 

The Court is following a new course in shaping its final 
decree by means of the hearings scheduled at its present 
term. Ordinarily a new rule is stated by the Court for the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


The Cutting Edge 


In the realm of ideas, once they are expressed in words 
or in some form of organization, there is an inevitable 
tendency to settle down and be content with what has been 
already achieved; and this tendency can be overcome only 
by the most resolute determination to keep “the cutting 
edge” of thought both keen and in constant use. The story 
of the Unitarian movement—notably on this side of the 
Atlantic—is replete with evidence that the price of prog- 
ress is eternal vigilance against the temptation to become 
self-satisfied and complacent. The process is not an easy 
one, but it is inescapable. Without its discomforts and 
annoyances, Unitarianism would long ago have ceased to 
be a movement and become an institution. That would have 
been the end of the story. 

Fortunately, the Unitarian movement has always been 
able to produce men and women with imagination enough 
to keep the cutting edge of our thinking whetted and honed 
to a thoroughly satisfactory degree. They are not apt to be 
our most popular members, though some of them have 
achieved a post-mortem canonization that would have sur- 
prised and perhaps outraged their more belligerent contem- 
poraries. They have been among our real benefactors, even 
when (as has happened many times) they have enter- 
tained absurd ideas and reached conclusions that are wholly 
outside the area of common sense, for to them is largely 
due the credit for our extraordinary freedom from the rust 
of orthodoxy and the decay of regimentation. Whatever 
else may justly be said about us, we cannot be accused of 
stodginess or dull mediocrity. “Never a dull moment” would 
seem to have been the motto inscribed over the lintel of 
our Unitarian household of faith. 


Imagination to Criticize 


But the value of a cutting edge is not limited to intel- 
lectual pursuits. It is just as important in the practical man- 
agement of our denominational affairs, and here also we 
have been singularly fortunate in the number and vigor of 
our self-appointed critics. I use that word “self-appointed” 
with no slightest touch of disparagement. My own experi- 
ence (and I have had considerable) is that officially ap- 
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pointed or duly elected critics are less effective than those 
who are equipped with self-starters. Something seems to 
happen to the imagination of the person who finds himself 
designated as an official inspector of denominational man- 
agement—perhaps when he gets a chance to watch the 
business at close range he discovers the practical difficulties 
that an administrative officer has to deal with and lets his 
sympathy get the better of his critical faculty! But at any 
rate, there are always enough critics of the unofficial vari- 
ety, whose imaginations have not been tamed by too much 
first-hand knowledge of the actual problems, so that the 
cutting edge of those in places of responsibility can seldom 
become really dulled. This is another source of proper pride 
for all Unitarians, and accounts for much of the progress 
we have made. 


A Third Kind 


Imagination is necessary, also, for a cutting edge on the 
important enterprise of raising the reasonable sum of money 
for which the United Unitarian Appeal is asking in its cur- 
rent campaign. Upon the successful conclusion of this effort, 
in which hundreds of Unitarians are now taking an active 
part, depend a wide variety of plans for Unitarian extension; 
but the items on the list that demand imagination most 
promptly and generously are those that have to do with the 
rapidly developing plans of the Council of Liberal Churches. 
Only if the Appeal is fully met will it be possible to carry 
those plans forward during the year that begins on July 1. 
Only a failure of imagination can prevent the successful 
outcome of the campaign, 

C.L.C. is now a reality. We are committed to the venture 
of federal union. The decision was made only after years 
of work by a succession of commissions, in which Uni- 
versalists shared the arduous labors with Unitarians; votes 
by accredited delegates from our churches at two General 
Conferences; and two plebiscites of the churches them- 
selves. No decision could have been more democratically 
arrived at. Not to support it now, when the program is just 
getting under way, would be unthinkable. 

To translate the rather prosaic figures in the list of pur- 
poses for which the Appeal is raising funds into terms of 
fraternal cooperation which our friends the Universalists 
requires the kind of imagination that Unitarians have always 
had. But it is enough to sum up the case for giving to the 
Appeal in very simple terms: if you really believe in the 
advance of liberal religion, under democratic, cooperative, 
hopeful auspices, you will give—and persuade others to 
give—on a scale greater than ever before. It is as simple as 
that. We are on the threshhold of great expansion; we have 
available the practical methods by which this expansion can 
be accomplished; the time is ripe for a real beginning in the 
effort to bring together religious liberals of every name in 
a united enterprise; at the moment we must support both 
those elements in our programs that are under Unitarian 
control and those that are now being managed by the 
united agency. This can be done without endangering 
anything except our parochial sentiment. I am convinced 
that it will be done. F. M. E. 


LESSON FOR BROTHERHOOD MONTH 


Girl Scouts in retreat 


Accused of subversion, Scouts purge handbook 


to soft-pedal support of U.N., brotherhood 


A ONE-MAN isolationist, anti-United 
Nations campaign against the new Girl 
Scout Handbook has succeeded in purg- 
ing it of a large number of references 
to the United Nations and international 
friendship. 

The success of the campaign has cata- 
pulted its promoter, Robert Le Fevre, 
from a job as newscaster for a Florida 
television station to a position of prom- 
inence in rightist organizations. 

The Girl Scout National headquarters 
says that while changes in language were 
made, no changes in its national pro- 
gram or policies were made. The na- 
tional board reaffirmed its support of the 
United Nations two months ago. 

The campaign appears to have been 
started early this year by Le Fevre, at 
that time news editor of station WFTL- 
TV in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Helped by an exchange 


He was helped by an unpublicized 
Congressional exchange in the obscure 
recesses of the Appendix of the Congres- 
sional Record which led to a vote of con- 
demnation of the Girl Scouts by the 
Illinois American Legion. Shortly after- 
ward Le Fevre appeared as executive 
director of the new and’ growing anti- 
United Nations group and as a vice presi- 
dent of a long-standing right-wing propa- 
ganda organization. 

(Up until this promotion, Le Ferve 
was known mostly for his “analysis” of 
world affairs in a publication called 
- Wage Earner. Here he fought in print 
a usually unnamed “Labor Boss” to 
which he ascribed the “death” and de- 
struction of San Francisco, enactment of 
fair employment practice laws, and mili- 
tary defeat of American soldiers. On the 
opening of the Korean conflict in 1950 
he predicted “complete defeat of Ameri- 
can forces in Korea; the abandonment 
of the peninsula in its entirety; and the 
commitment of the United States to 
World War III”—all deliberately plotted 
by the “Labor Boss.” In 1945 he simi- 
larly predicted that the “Labor Boss” 
_ would have caused the United States 
and Russia to be engaged in World War 
TH in 1950.) 


By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


For 2,000,000 Girl Scouts it resulted 
in an interruption in the printing of their 
new handbook. Entire new pages were 
mailed out to be pasted into the book 
to meet Le Fevre’s demands. Such 
phrases as “Service is your way of mak- 
ing this a better world in which to live” 
were ordered purged from the handbook 
and in a discussion of the world’s prod- 
ucts, for example, orders went out to 
change “Tea—China” to “Tea—lIndia.” 

National headquarters of the Girl 
Scouts says that Le Fevre was the source 
of pressure to change the book. A spokes- 
man for the national organization said 
that no group complaints were received 
but many persons, all stimulated by Le 
Fevre’s attack, wrote to criticize the book 
for its sympathy to the U. N. 

However, there is evidence that among 
those who complained were substantial 
contributors to the Girl Scouts. It ap- 
pears, as well, that there was some fear 
that the quiet exchange of remarks in 
the back of the Congressional Record 


might break out into open criticism on‘ 


the floor of Congress. The remarks were 
confined to the Appendix of the Con- 
gressional Record where members of 
Congress may have their speeches or 
other matter printed in the record of 
the day’s proceedings without actually 
uttering them on the floor of the House 
or Senate. 

About every five years the Scouts put 
out a new edition of the handbook, for 
girls from 11 to 14. The 9th edition 
was worked on and written beginning 
at about 1945 and printed in 1947. The 
new, 10th, edition was the first put to- 
gether since the United Nations settled 
permanently in the United States and 
since the United States assumed substan- 
tial leadership in world affairs. The first 
impression of the new edition was made 
in September, 1953. Every few months, 
as an impression was sold out, a new 
impression, or printing was made, some- 
times with minor changes in spelling or 
style. 

At first the 10th edition did well. It 
was praised by educators and scouting 
leaders and in less than a year sold 
100,000 copies. On Capitol Hill the Girl 
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Scouts continued to bask in the sympathy 
of Congress. On March 22, for example, 
Rep. Peter W. Rondino Jr. (D-NJ) 
entered in the Appendix a speech of 
praise beginning, “Mr. Speaker, there 
is nothing more inspiring than to look 
into the faces of a group of girls who 
are bound together as members of the 
Girl Scouts of America.” He took spe- 
cial note of the Girl Scout Constitution 
which said the purpose of the organiza- 
tion is “to help girls realize the ideals of 
womanhood as a preparation for their 
responsibilities in the home and as active 
citizens in the community and in the 
world.” 


The word ‘world’ brought trouble 

If Representative Rondino was looking 
into the faces of the girls, however, 
Robert Le Fevre was looking into their 
books. The word “world” in the scout 
literature was about to get them into 
trouble. 

On March 31 an article by Le Fevre 
appeared in Human Events, a political 
Magazine expressing ultra-conservative, 
anti-internationalist views. It was an at- 
tack on the Girl Scout Handbook. Le 
Fevre complained that he found phrases 
like, “We, the people of the United 
Nations . . .” He said the handbook told 
Scouts who wanted to learn about gov- 
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Illinois Legion resolution condemns Scouts for ‘un-American literature’ on U.N. 


ernment to inquire of such groups as 
the League of Women Voters, which 
Le Fevre asserted is a political group 
serving leftist interests. 

“A counterpart of the League of Wom- 
en Voters,” he wrote, “is another organi- 
zation of women called Pro America... 
Nowhere in the handbook is any mention 
made of Pro America.” (Pro America 
is devoted to extreme right, isolationist 
political action.) 


‘Collectivist’ ideas charged 


Le Fevre said the handbook promoted 
“socialized medicine” and “collectivist” 
ideas. Its worst offense, in his eyes, was 
its “internationalist” tone. He said one 
merit badge on world affairs required 
that the Scout learn something of the 
United Nations charter but did not re- 
quire her to memorize any part of the 
United States Constitution. (Although 
other badges require detailed knowledge 
of the American government.) 

The scene then shifted, apparently, 
from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to Chicago, 
to a successful businessman, B. J. 
Grigsby, who publishes as a hobby a 
paper called, The Spoon River Journal. 
Someone had sent him a copy of Human 
Events with Le Fevre’s article in it. 

On May 8 he sent a letter of protest 
to the Girl Scouts, to whom he had made 
substantial contributions, objecting to the 
handbook’s dealing with the United 
Nations. He said the United Nations is 
merely used by foreigners as “a means 
of securing financial handouts from Uncle 
Sam.” 

His was a friendly letter and he said 
he by no means agreed with all that 
Le Fevre said. He said, for example, 
that he could find nothing to substantiate 
Le Fevre’s contention that the Scouts 
fostered “socialized medicine.” (Le 
Fevre’s comvlaint was based on a para- 
graph describing the work of the United 
States Public Health Service.) 

Grigsby wrote, “The situation is not 
beyond control and can be remedied by 
proper revision of the Handbook.” 


‘Drifting toward One World’ 


The Girl Scout reply admitted some 
words were badly chosen such as “non- 
political” for the League of Women 
Voters, which should have been ‘“non- 
partisan.” (The League can support issues 
but never individual candidates or 
parties.) But apparently the answer did 
not satisfy Grigsby. On July 4 he printed 
in his Journal his fear that the Girl 
Scouts were “drifting toward the One 
World and the United Nations as the 
world supreme power as against our own 
United States.” 

Four days later the issue entered the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record 
by way of a congressman from Grigsby’s 
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home town, Rep. Timothy P. Sheehan 
(R-II). Sheehan entered Le Fevre’s arti- 
cle into the Record, referring to it as 
“startling.” Asked recently how he hap- 
pened to enter the article, he said he 
does not now remember. “One of my 
constituents may have sent it to me,” he 
said. 

Four days after that, another Chicago 
Republican, Rep. Edgar A. Jonas, of the 
12th district, where Grigsby votes, en- 
tered Grigsby’s printed remarks of July 
4, including Grigsby’s reminder, “I have 
contributed liberally to the Girl Scouts.” 

In the meantime, the Girl Scouts, 
worried by the ominous activity in the 
back of the Congressional Record, de- 
cided to “correct” its handbook. Scout 
headquarters says the changes were 
merely to “clarify” some passages and to 
prevent others from being distorted. 

For example, it ordered removed from 
the “corrected” printing the phrase “citi- 
zen of the world” so that no one could 
assume, as had Le Fevre, that the Girl 
Scouts of America taught its members 
to renounce their American citizenship. 
Dozens of similar changes were ordered. 

The Girl Scouts assumed that the 
storm was over. In fact, on July 21 Rep. 
Robert W. Kean (R-NJ) brought the 
Girl Scouts into the Appendix again but 
this time under the title: “Girl Scouting 
—One Answer to Communism.” 


A spirited defense refused 


A spirited defense of the Scouts entered 
the Appendix five days later, on July 26, 
when Rep. Charles B. Brownson (R-Ind) 
introduced an article entitled, “Is the 


‘Girl Scout Organization Un-American?” 


It consisted of a reply to Le Fevre by 
John Burkhart which, Congressman 
Brownson said, Human Events had re- 
fused to print. : 

An example of Burkhart’s reply, as it 
appeared in the Appendix, is the answer 
to Le Fevre’s contention that the hand- 
book suggests “that the Girl Scout who 
does not associate freely with all mem- 
bers of all other races, regardless of their 
individual merit, is morally deficient.” 
Burkhart quotes the handbook as ac- 
tually saying, “You do not like equally 
well every dress you have. You do not 
find equally companionable all the 
people in your school or troop. It is 
natural to like some people, as individ- 
uals, better than others.” 

The next day Rep. Victor Wickersham 
(D-Okla) went into the Appendix with 
more praise for the Girl Scouts. And 
even Congressman Sheehan seemed to 
relent. He said in an Appendix state- 
ment, “Mrs. Layton (national president 
of the Girl Scouts) advised me that the 
1953 edition of the Girl Scout Hand- 
book is now undergoing a major revi- 
sion.” He said he had been told the re- 


vised book would be out in the fall. 
But about a week later, in the first 
week of August, the Illinois Department 
of the American Legion introduced a 
resolution of censure and condemnation 
of the Girl Scouts because its handbook 
contained “un-American literature.” State 
Commander Irving Breakstone said the 
chief offense was its reference to the 


‘United Nations “especially in view of the 


fact that the United Nations Charter was 
the handiwork of that archtraitor, Alger 
Hiss.” 


‘How screwy can we get?’ 


A former state commander begged 
the convention not to pass the resolution 
saying, “How screwy can we get?” but 
the members passed it overwhelmingly 
(and shortly afterward passed with simi- 
lar proportions an endorsement of Sena- 
tor McCarthy). 

Consequently, the Girl Scouts did not 
wait the few weeks necessary for the 
revised handbook to come out but issued 
a leaflet of corrections to be applied at 
once to the old handbooks. The Legion 
then rescinded its action, saying the 
Scouts had met all the requirements of 
the Legion. 

Ironically, this action of the Illinois 
Legion produced curious results in its 
“Americanism” campaign. Le _ Fevre, 
boosted by the Legion’s 1954 action, 
thereupon became a vice president of 
Merwin K. Hart’s National Economic 
Council. A few years ago the Illinois 
Legion had condemned Hart’s National 
Economic Council. (The Buchanan Lob- 
bying Committee of the 81st Congress 
said the Hart group often attacked its 
critics by an “ill-concealed anti-Semi- 
tism.”’) 

Le Fevre, the same month, became 
executive director of The United States 
Day Committee, Inc. a group of growing 
power which issues anti-United Nations 
literature and is promoting with consid- 
erable success Oct. 26 as “United States 
Day” in an attempt to discredit “United 
Nations Day” on Oct. 27. 


100,000 ‘corrected’ handbooks 


In the meantime, 100,000 “corrected” 
Girl Scout Handbooks have been issued 
and orders have gone out to change por- 
tions of the 100,000 original—‘uncor- 
rected”—copies sold earlier. Of about 
60 changes, more than 40 concern Le 
Fevre’s objections. In the expurgated 
handbook Scouts are no longer told they 
are working to make this “a better world 
in which to live.” 

Scouting is a loose worldwide affilia- 
tion among free countries. But in the 
“book of corrections” instructions for 
page 103 say: “Change name of badge 
in Line 8 from ‘One World’ to ‘My 
World.’ ” Whole pages to be pasted into 
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the “uncorrected” handbooks were in- 
cluded. No mention is made of the 
League of Women Voters. The biography 
of the founder of American Girl Scout- 
ing was ordered changed to remove the 
fact that she was “one of the first true 
internationalists.” 

One proficiency badge listed some of 
the activities by the federal government. 
These include reforestation, housing, and 
agricultural experiments. The “corrected” 
book eliminates “housing.” 

Among the world’s products, what 


was once “Tea—China” is ordered 
stricken and replaced with ““Tea—India.” 
A Scout spokesman said this was done 
because while China grows more tea 
than any other country, India exports 
more. The illustration for this product 
is still a box with a dragon on it, but 
presumably it is no longer a Chinese 
dragon, but an Indian dragon. 

The new, expurgated Girl Scout Hand- 
book will serve Scouts for the next five 
years—barring further changes. 


The new handbook—a close look 


THE NEW Girl Scout Handbook is 
significant in that it embodies the 
changes which were sent out only last 
month in a special leaflet supplement to 
the 1953 edition. Some of the changes 
are technical or unimportant. But others 
are of a nature to be deeply disturbing 
to Girl Scout leaders who have worked 
for the ideals of the movement for years. 

Let’s just run through some of these 
changes. (Page numbers are all for the 
1953 handbook.) 


“World has been left out’ 


On page 4, the Tenderfoot Rank re- 
quirements have been changed. Number 
3 used to read: “Know about the World 
Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts. Be able to explain the meaning 
of the World pin.” “World pin” has been 
eliminated. They now say “its pin.” Again 
on page 13, “World pin” has been elim- 
inated. In twenty other places, “world” 
has been left out of the handbook. 

Line 2 on page 86 read last year: 
“Service is your way of making this a 
better world in which to live. This is 
changed to “Service is your way of mak- 
ing a contribution to your community.” 
The change has left out the world and 
put the scouts back to their community. 

The change in the leaflet insert for 
page 211 reads: “Cross out heading “The 
World Flag.’” 

Page 223 is a questionnaire for the 
scout to rate herself on international 
friendship. One question ran: “Do I be- 
lieve there is good in every person and 
nation?” The change cuts out “nation.” 
Just “good in every person.” It’s safer 
that way. 


‘Cross out everything’ 


For pages 228 and 229, the insert in- 
structed: “Cross out everything on these 
two pages.” These pages dealt with the 
United Nations and its charter and its 
declaration of human rights. The material 
substituted is only half as long. Nothing 
left about the charter. on the general 
assembly or the declaration of human 
rights. Nothing about the likenesses be- 
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tween the U. N. and the Girl Scouts. 
They’ve even cut out a sentence saying 
that cables and telegrams have united 
us into a family of interdependent na- 
tions. 

The last item on the old page 432 was 
“Make up a quiz game on the United 
Nations.” The substitute in the new hand- 
book is “Make up a quiz game on the 
World Association of Girl Guides and 
Girl Scouts.” 


Too busy to notice 


The Girl Scout Handbook is still full 
of fine precepts and worthy projects. 
More than enough to keep a girl busy. 
Most Girl Scouts will be busy enough 
so that they will never know that their 
handbook was changed in 1954 so as 
to tone down references to One World, 
to the United Nations, to international 
friendship, and to leave out tea from 
China and to refrain from suggesting 
that they ought to try to like people of 
other nations. 

Perhaps nobody should ask the ques- 
tion: Who did this to them? What in- 
terests brought such pressure as it took? 
And who was so scared? It would be too 
bad to disillusion children about the ideal- 
ism of their organization and the courage 
of its leadership. Perhaps we should just 
forget it. 

Now, somebody will say I am attack- 
ing the Girl Scouts. Just the opposite. 
How do you suppose I have this hand- 
book and the leaflet of changes? The 
people who are most concerned about 
this are the Girl Scout leaders and their 
council members. But their hands are 
tied by their affiliation with the move- 
ment in which they believe. 

Now why is this important? It is im- 
portant in the same way the ban debating 
at West Point and Annapolis is import- 
ant. It is a sign of our times. People 
are afraid—afraid to debate about China, 
afraid to keep on professing their belief 
in One World and international friend- 
ship. 

Why a few years ago we'd have all 
laughed loudly at such changes as in the 
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Girl Scout Handbook, at the timidity 
of the admirals over an academy debat- 
ing assignment on admitting China to 
the U. N. Can you laugh at it now? It 
is sardonic, bitter laughter with a grim 
reminder of Goebbels and Hitler. 


A WONDERFUL BEING 


Let us avoid half-wisdom. It is the 
root of the most fatal prejudice. We 
wrong individuals not so much by falsely 
ascribing to them defects, as by taking 
one-sided views of their characters as a 
whole. . . . I am willing to concede to 
the man of wordly wisdom all his charges 
against existing society. I will go farther, 
and tell him that he does not comprehend 
the depths of actual evil. For to do this 
requires a moral sensibility to which he 
has not attained. I have no eulogies to 
pronounce on the present condition of 
human nature, in even the most civ- 
ilized communities. Our whole social fab- 
ric needs thorough, searching, complete 
reform. But I do not stop here. If I did, 
I should lose the great lesson that wis- 
dom proclaims from every page of lib- 
erty. This lesson is, that man, with all his 
errors, is a wonderful being, endowed 
with incomprehensible grandeur, worthy 
of his own incessant vigilance and care, 
worthy to be visited with infinite love 
from heaven. The infinite is imaged in 
him more visibly than in the outward 
universe. This is the great truth to be 
learned from all social combinations. 
This is the germ of all confident and joy- 
ful effort for human improvement. It is 
the very root of free institutions. From 
it alone can spring heightened moral re- 
lations and happy intercourse between 
men. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
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LESSON FOR BROTHERHOOD MONTH 


Delaware's Ku Klux test tube 


Milford riots mar desegregation record; study 


shows need for firm community leadership 


MILFORD, DELAWARE, did not 
have to be the scene of victory for mob 
contempt of Federal and State laws and 
officials. If the sane and decent leaders 
of that city had had a chance to carry out 
their program, they would have deseg- 
regated Milford’s schools. But weak and 
indecisive State officials, unprepared and 
unwilling to meet their obligations, gave 
a present-day type of Ku-Kluxism a test 
tube in which to dramatize a plan to 
disrupt school integration efforts. 

And then that plan—the plan of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of White People (NAAWP)— 
spread like a virus to other communities, 
especially to Baltimore and Washington, 
and it is not dead yet. 

Milford is a quiet and pretty city of 
5,200 set in an agricultural district of 
lower Delaware. Local and especially 
outside agitators seized upon Milford’s 
possibilities. If they had not, I am con- 
vinced from my firsthand survey of the 
local situation that the deep misunder- 
standings in the community would have 
simmered and then in due course would 
have disappeared in the face of grow- 
ing understanding. 


Segregation breeds myths 

Misunderstandings are inevitable in 
a Jim-Crowed community such as Mil- 
ford in which the Negro ghetto is com- 
monly called “Gintown,” a bitter name 
which in itself suggests the barrier there 
between whites and Negroes. Segregation, 
it is trite but highly necessary to say and 
to insist, breeds vicious myths. On sep- 
arateness, disastrous and widely held 
falsehoods propagate, and spread. 

Let us be clear about the importance of 
the Milford situation: When the U. S. 
Supreme Court decreed on May 17, 1954, 
the end of the so-called Plessy “separate 
but equal” doctrine and ordered the inter- 
racial integration of school facilities, 
more than two-thirds of the school chil- 
dren of the United States were already 
enjoying the benefits of democratic ed- 
ucation in non-segregated public schools. 
As a New York Times survey of October 
3, 1954, brought out, the Milford and 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
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flare-ups were until then two exceptions 
to a generally peaceful situation. The 
report spoke of “widespread success in 
integration moves in border and non- 
Southern areas.” In the Old South, “the 
temporary absence of a Supreme Court 
decree spelling out specific terms for im- 
plementing its decision against segrega- 
tion handicapped those pledged to try to 
attain some degree of compliance.” We 
cannot be proud of the wild irreconcil- 
ability of Old South extremists; unfortun- 
ately they were the principal southerners 
to raise their voices and thus to be 
quoted. The spread of the “Milford pat- 
tern” to a few spots in Baltimore and 
Washington helped them to make a case, 
but fortunately sane officials handled 
these situations quickly, decisively, and 
effectively. 

Thus in a great number of “border” 
districts, we Americans are desegregating 


our schools with determination and grow- 
ing understanding. In spite of incidents 
in the fall, the Washington, D. C., pro- 
gram, for example, is said to be well 
ahead of schedule. But in the Old South, 
it is all too easy yet for unprincipled 
leaders to stir up the deepset and emo- 
tional fears of insecure whites who have 
had no experience with interracial de- 
mocracy and who have heard many false- 
hoods about it. Excellent reports of quiet 
school integration pour in from large 


. areas of West Virginia, Missouri, Mary- 


land, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Unfortunately the school strikes, rare 
cross-burnings, and some violence in a 
very few places tend to overshadow in 
the minds of some the overwhelmingly 
greater number of incident-free examples 
of school desegregation now well under 
‘way. 
Because the Milford situation is both 
instructive in itself and also because it 
became important as the source of the 
“Milford virus,” I shall report in some 
detail what Dr. Kenneth B. Clark and I 
were able to learn about the temporary 
failure of integration there. We made a 
firsthand survey of the situation in co- 
operation with local informants. 


No incidents at first 


For the first eight days of school this 
fall, Milford had no interracial incidents. 
Eleven Negro pupils attended sophomore 
classes those days in the previously all- 
white senior high school with their 676 
fellow students. They had just graduated 
last June from the local Jim Crow Ben- 
jamin Banneker Elementary and Junior 
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FACES OF HATREDs Pickets at a Baltimore high school jeer as Negro students 
are provided with a police escort. Picketing started after the Milford outbreaks. 


Poor white farmers and rural wage-earners furnished the bulk of the mob 


High School. 

Some of the six Negro boys had gone 
out for football. The coach had told them 
they had good chances to make the 
squad. The white players had been 
friendly and had given them pointers on 
things to do and not to do in order to 
make the team. The five Negro girls were 
also quietly making places for themselves. 

To both Negroes and whites, an inter- 
racial school was a novelty, but the stu- 
dents were apparently willing to give 
the idea a chance. They, like their par- 
ents, knew that treasured American ideals 
hold similar promises for all without 
regard for color or creed. 

And then something happened. Just 
how it happened is not yet clear. It may 
never be clear. No adequate official in- 
quiry has been made or is under way. 
Funds have not been available for a very 
much needed social scientific study of 
the situation. 

For the evening of the eighth day of 
school this fall, Friday, September 17, 
“someone” called a meeting at the local 
American Legion Hall. Some 1,500 or 
more people, all white, attended or milled 
around outside the building. Some came 
from Milford but a great many more 
came from the surrounding rural area 
which is part of the high school’s special 
school district. About 1,200 signed a 
petition “someone” had all ready for the 
purpose which protested the admission of 
Negroes to the senior high school. 

When interracial difficulties develop in 
a community, it is often impossible to 
determine when and how they started 
and who was responsible. Cross-claims 
and contradictory rumors and “reports” 
prevail. Conditions going far back in per- 
sonal lives and in community history are 
influential. 


Opportunities brought in 


In talking to a range of white citizens 
in Milford and surrounding areas, I dis- 
covered that poor white farmers and 
rural wage-earners furnished the bulk of 
the anti-integrationist mob. A few retail- 
ers who catered to them grasped the op- 
portunity to become their protectors and 
heroes. Possibly this would have been 
enough to give direction to the resentful 
milling among the misinformed and in- 
secure whites. But these local leaders of 
mob emotion cooperated to bring in de- 
termined and dangerous opportunists who 
organized a series of fanatical rallies. 
These rallies fanned enthusiasm for the 
defiance of Federal law and of wise dem- 
ocratic leadership. 

Russell B. Bradley, an employee of a 
_ Milford farm implement retailer, and 
_ Bryant W. Bowles, a person of highly 
~ questionable background who is currently 
president of the National Association for 
Advancement of White People 


Alfred McClung Lee, chairman of the 
sociology and anthropology department 
at Brooklyn College and graduate pro- 
fessor of sociology at New York Univer- 
sity, is well-known to Register readers. A 
member of Community Church of New 
York, he served from 1952 to 1954 as 
chairman of the Commission on Unitar- 
ian Intergroup Relations. 


(NAAWP), became the chief spokesmen 
for defiance of Federal and State laws 
and officials. Bradley chaired the Friday, 
September 17, and Monday, September 
20, meetings. Behind Bradley stood his 
employer, Brown P. Thawley, the imple- 
ment retailer with aggressive political am- 
bitions and the chief local sponsor of 
the anti-integrationist movement. Thaw- 
ley may have been the one who really 
called the Friday, September 17, meet- 
ing; at least he put up part of the funds 
with which to rent the American Legion 
Hall. It is not clear yet what interests 
are behind Bowles. Delaware State Police 
were curious about his background and 
discovered that Bowles had been arrested 
and fined in Baltimore on five charges of 
“false pretense” and had a bad check 
record in Tampa, Florida. 

Bowles and his NAAWP blandly pre- 
sented contradictory impressions of them- 
selves—but only superficially contradic- 
tory ones. With headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., a Delaware charter, and 
claiming 3,000 members, the NAAWP 
Officially stated that it “wants to do what 
is right and what is good.” It says it is 
“a law-abiding association, recognizing 
the authority of and adhering to the 
Constitution.” On the contrary, Bowles 
himself preached defiance of government 
in the form of boycotts of public schools 
which admitted Negroes. He particularly 


spurred adolescent revolt among teen- 
agers in the form of protest strikes. He 
brought cheers at several Delaware rallies 
by asserting that no child of his would 
go to school with Negroes “as long as I 
have breath in my body and gunpowder 
will burn.” 

But let us look briefly at more of the 
chronology of events in connection with 
the Milford affair before analyzing that 
whole situation further: 

Monday, September 20: Bradley and a 
large mob mostly from outside Milford, 
appeared at the senior high school at 
opening time to present to the school 
officials their petition signed by 1,200 
district residents. School was dismissed, 
and the mob was invited into the school 
auditorium to hold its meeting. At the 
meeting the School Board members re- 
ceived the petition. Efforts were made by 
some cooler heads to interpret the legal 
situation, but a generally emotional at- 
mosphere of intolerance prevailed. 


Truce or surrender? 


In the evening, the Board of Education 
held an emergency meeting and decided 
that the schools would open again on 
Tuesday morning. The Board tried to 
get Negro community leaders to accept a 
“truce” during which Negro children 
would stay away from school until local 
officials could have a meeting with the 
state board on Thursday. The Negroes 
did not regard this as a “truce” but more 
accurately as a request for surrender of 
their Constitutional rights. They refused 
to surrender. During the meeting, the 
mob churned outside, yelled at the win- 
dows and rattled them. The war of nerves 
was stepping up. 

Tuesday, September 21: Just after 
Monday midnight, a delegation of seg- 
regationists called on Board president W. 
Dean Kimmel at his home. He reported 
that they told him their supporters had 
“gotten out of hand and there might be 
violence.” Bradley stated, “This thing is 
getting bigger than we ever dreamed it 
would, and I don’t know where it will 
stop now.” The tactic was old and trans- 
parent, but it worked. Unfortunately the 
saner forces in the community did not 
bring their influence to bear. They were 
confused and indecisive. 

At 8 a.m., School Superintendent Ray- 
mond C., Cobbs issued a formal.statement 
closing all the Milford schools until fur- 
ther notice. This was certainly fairer than 
barring the Negro children, but it was 
a frank submission to the mob. 

Wednesday, September 22: Milford 
Chief of Police Samuel G. Powell as- 
serted, “This town is a powder keg of 
dynamite. All we need is for some one ‘to 
drop a match. But the police are all 
alerted with orders to break up any 
crowd which forms, and I can get help 
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‘We just don’t want people coming in here and making martyrs out of us’ 


if I want it.” To this alarmism, a Negro 
educator countered, “We people aren’t 
worried. This town gets along all right 
together, ‘and it’s going to continue to 
get along. We just don’t want people 
coming in here and making martyrs out 
of us—that will make everything more 
difficult.” But outsiders would not leave 
the Milford situation alone. Milford had 
become a ‘test case. 


‘The work of outsiders’ 


The morning of September 22, the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of White People made its first for- 
mal appearance to the general Milford 
public in the form of hundreds of pam- 
phlets, labeled “The National Forum” 
and scattered in parked cars and on 
porches. The principal article was 
headed, “Left-Wing Papers Lie to North- 
erners,’ and another item told how 
“career men are leaving the integrated 
armed forces.” The Milford Mayor, 
Edward C. Evans, proclaimed, “These 
inflammatory pamphlets are the work of 
outsiders who are trying to hamper us in 
our efforts to keep everyone calm.” 

From 2:00 to 5:45 that afternoon, 
Governor J. Caleb Boggs conducted what 
he called a workshop session. The local 
representatives of the NAACP were in- 
vited and attended, and they were led to 
expect to see there members of the State 
and the Milford school boards and sev- 
eral other State officials. Much to their 
amazement and concern, the Governor 
also confronted them with leaders of the 
threatening Milford district mob, notably 
Bradley and Thawley. Only Bowles of 
the NAAWP was missing. 

During the meeting, Governor Boggs 
tried repeatedly to convince the NAACP 
leaders that they should accept as a 
“compromise” the “voluntary” with- 
drawal of the eleven Negro students from 
the Milford high school until protests 
decreased. Spokesmen for the opposition 
reinforced the Governor’s request for 
“compromise” by saying again and again 
that “this thing [the lawlessness] has got- 
ten out of hand.” As my colleague, Dr. 
Clark, has put it, in summarizing his 
findings concerning this meeting, “This 
statement, made in the presence of the 
two highest law enforcement officers of 
the State of Delaware, was not challenged 
by either of them. 

“When the Negro leaders made it clear 
on legal and moral grounds that they 
could and would not compromise the 
Constitutional rights of these children, 
the three-hour meeting ended in an im- 
passe. It was clearly understood at that 
time that the Governor, by granting them 
official recognition and status, had in- 
creased the confidence and strength of 
the leaders of the opposition. ... 

“At no time did the Governor of Dela- 
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ware give clear and unequivocal support 
to those who advocated firmness and 
based their decisions upon lawful proc- 
esses and justice.” 

Following the meeting, the Governor 
issued a formal statement in part as 
follows: 

“I think it was a meeting that engen- 
dered sincere and helpful discussion and 


created a recognition of the problems and ~ 


appreciations involved from the stand- 
point of all parties concerned. They all 
expressed their thoughts and I think the 
meeting broke up with a mutual under- 
standing of the problem that will be of 
help.” 


‘Facilities were not equal’ 


At the meeting, State Attorney Gen- 
eral H. Albert Young had given his 
formal opinion that the integrationist ac- 
tion of the Milford Board “did not violate 
any constitutional provision, federal or 
state, or any state law.” “Furthermore,” 
he added, “a discussion of the facts with 
regard to the facilities of the Negro 
school and the white school in the dis- 
trict, apart from the unanimous expres- 
sion of opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court which declared that seg- 
regation of and by itself makes for in- 
equality, made it apparent that the facili- 
ties were not equal and, consequently, the 
board of the Milford Special School Dis- 
trict in refusing the Negro pupils ad- 
mission to the white school would have 
violated our state constitutional pro- 
vision, as well as its statutory counter- 
part, providing for separate but equal 
education in the secondary schools.” But 
the Attorney General also informed the 
Milford board that it must refer its de- 
cision on desegregation to the State Board 
of Education for approval. 

The Milford board announced in the 
evening that the Milford schools would 
open again Monday with the eleven 
Negro children in attendance, that it 
would refer its decision to the State Board 
of Education, and that if it should not 
be supported by the State Board it would 
resign in a body. 

Thursday, September 23: The Delaware 
State Board of Education refused to ap- 
prove or disapprove the decision of the 
Milford Board to re-open its schools with 
Negro students present in the senior high 
school. The Milford board therefore re- 
signed and thus placed the whole respon- 
sibility in the hands of the State board. 
The State Board then decided that the 
Milford schools, now under its control, 
would open Monday as planned and with 
the Negro pupils present. 


‘I’d lock the door’ 


Sunday, September 26: After four or 
five days of apparent quiet and on the 


eve of the re-opening of the Milford 
schools, the NAAWP sponsored a mass 
meeting of 3,000 people at Harrington 
Air Field, eight miles west of Milford. 
Hundreds arrived in cars bearing out-of- 
state licenses, chiefly from Maryland and 
Virginia. 5 

In calling the meeting to order, Bowles 
contended that his organization felt, “like 
most of you, that constitutional rights 
have been infringed upon.” Then he put 
his plan this way: “If you people want 
to maintain separate schools, you will not 
win in the end through violence. There 
is another way. 

“You could be fined for keeping your 
children out of integrated schools if they 
could find a jury among you that would 
convict you. 

“But you certainly have the right to 
protect your child by keeping it home. 
If you are afraid there is going to be 
violence, I'd lock the door before my 
child got out and not after.” 

Monday, September 27: Ten of the 
eleven Negro students returned to the 
senior high school under police escort 
this morning, but 70 percent of the white 
grade and high school pupils stayed away. 
A local school official estimated “half of 
the absenteeism as due to fear of possible 
disorder rather than opposition to inte- 
gration.” About fifty adult anti-integra- 
tionists gathered informally to laugh and 
cheer as school buses arrived with few 
children aboard. Curiosity increased this 
number to 100 later. 

After school was out the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
George R. Miller, Jr., made an announce- 
ment it is difficult to accept as anything 
other than further equivocation, as a 
preparation for acceptance of the mob’s 
position. He stated that the “exceptional 
cooperation” of Milford residents and 
pupils in connection with the re-opening 
of the schools “without incident” now 
made it possible to return the schools to 
local authorities, including a new local 
Board of Education. 

Bowles and his NAAWP held another 
protest meeting on the outskirts of nearby 
Lincoln Monday evening. Lincoln has its 
own grade school, but it is in the Milford 
high school district. Some 750 segrega- 
tionists attended the rally and heard 
Bowles call for “sympathy strikes” in all 
Delaware school districts to strengthen 
the position of the Milford segregation- 
ists. 


Two-thirds stayed home 


Tuesday, September 28: The “excep- 
tional cooperation” to which Dr. Miller 
had referred the previous day continued 
on the same level again Tuesday. Two- 
thirds of the 676 white Milford high 
school students remained at home. Only 
36 of the 140 pupils in the Lincoln ele- 


mentary school showed up for class as a 
result of the NAAWP meeting. 

In Milford forty anti-integrationists, 
mostly farmers in working clothes, con- 
gregated around the entrance to the Mil- 
ford high school as the pupils arrived, 
but there was no incident. They returned 
to Lincoln shortly after school convened. 

Wednesday, September 29: Bowles and 
his NAAWP, in the face of ineffectual 
State and local officials, stepped their 
campaign up further. A caravan of cars 
with placards coursed through the town 
and past the high school several times. 
Teen-agers were the drivers, and their 
signs read; “Kick ’em out.” “Stop inte- 
gration, help segregation.” “Join the 
NAAWP.” “Help now—live in peace.” 
When police eventually stopped the cara- 
van, mothers sent out children 6 to 9 
years of age with the signs on their backs. 

The boycott of the high school con- 
tinued, with ten less students attending. 
During the night, a large wooden cross 
had been burned across the street from 
the high school. Very effective “sympathy 
strikes” in nearby Millsboro, Gumboro, 
and Ellendale as well as Lincoln spread 
the virus. 

Bowles reported that his NAAWP was 
recruiting hundreds of new members in 
Sussex County, Delaware, as well as else- 
where as a result of this effort. The fees 
range from $5 to $50 a year. 

Thursday, September 30: The white 
boycott of the schools in southern Dela- 
ware continued, and about noon-time 
Bowles of the NAAWP told reporters of 
his understanding with high State author- 
ities that the “new Milford board would 
remove the Negroes as their first order of 
business.” If this were not’ the case, 
Bowles asserted, “we will jam the school.” 


A ‘capitulation plan’ 


At about ~-5:30, as the New York 
Times reported the next morning, “six 
hours after it had been outlined in detail 
by pro-segregation leaders,” the new Mil- 
ford Board of Education, “created under 
a plan worked out at conferences with 
Gov. J. Caleb Boggs, officially announced 
the capitulation plan.” They would send 
the Negroes to an all-Negro high school 
at State expense. The new four-man 
board “insisted that neither Governor 
Boggs nor any one else had had advance 
knowledge of the action.” 

Bowles immediately took full credit 
for “today’s victory.” He led a mass 
celebration in the evening at Lincoln, fo- 
cal point of his southern Delaware in- 
fluence. One of the featured speakers at 
that rally was Willis V. McCall, the back- 
woods Florida sheriff who shot down 
two handcuffed Negro defendants in the 
Little Scottsboro Case three years ago. 
McCall had been a co-worker with 
Bowles in the Milford agitation. He told 
an estimated audience of 3,000 that 
“thousands of people would come up 
from Florida and the rest of the South to 


help them.” He referred to such “victo- 
ries” as the dynamiting of the home of 
Harry Moore, Florida NAACP organ- 
izer, on Christmas eve 1951, a blast that 
killed both Moore and his wife. 

Wagner P. Jackson, president of the 
NAACP state federation of branches, 
asserted, “While we cannot speak for 
others, we of the NAACP refuse to ac- 
cept defeat by mob rule; and with our 
local and national legal staffs have already 
begun planning our next legal action. 
We have no other alternative.” 

Friday, October 1: Announcements 
were made that desegregation was pro- 
ceeding without incident in Wilmington 
and Dover and the rest of the two north- 
ern Delaware counties. Only the south- 
ern county, Sussex, was influenced by the 
white-supremacy agitators. 

Louis Redding, NAACP attorney, filed 
papers seeking an injunction against the 
Milford school board for its exclusionist 
action. The Negro students in Milford 
quietly stayed at home in response to the 
board’s decree and in anticipation of 
court action. The Georgetown Chancery 
Court set a hearing on the request for 
an injunction for Tuesday, October 12. 

Monday, October 4: Newspaper after 
newspaper reported substantially, “The 
virus of violence that began in Milford, 
Del., and spread to Baltimore has reached 
Washington.” Strengthened by the Mil- 
ford “victory” and with funds gathered 
in connection with it, Bowles and _ his 
agitators moved on to Baltimore and 
Washington and promised to invade Phil- 
adelphia and other cities. Determined and 
quick action elsewhere did not permit 
the “virus” to make another “patient” 


Wide World Photos 
MILFORD’S OFFSPRING: A boy looks questioningly to his mother-as she joins 


others at a mass meeting in Lincoln, Del., voting in favor of school segregation. 


nearly so sick as Milford. 

The State Board of Education assigned 
the eleven Milford Negro students to an 
all-Negro high school in Dover, eighteen 
miles away. For the first time, white at- 
tendance again reached 95 percent of 
enrollment this morning. 

Sunday, October 10: Warned that 
there was a Delaware warrant out for 
his arrest, Bowles went to the Harrington 
(Del.) airport for a rally of his NAAWP 
at 2 p.m. State officials immediately ar- 
rested him and took him for arraignment 
first in the Kent County Courthouse, Do- 
ver, and then in the office of Magistrate 
Morris Gloverman in Milford. -He was 
charged with conspiracy to disrupt the 
school systems of Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties; Milford straddles the Kent-Sussex 
county line. 

While Bowles was arranging bail in 
the two jurisdictions, several hundred of 
his supporters continued with their meet- 
ing at the airport. Speakers vehemently 
attacked the NAACP, the Masons, the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith, 
the American Jewish Committee, the 
Knights of Columbus, and “Old Lady 
Roosevelt.” 

To return the six miles from Milford 
to Harrington, Bowles did not drive pro- 
saically by car. He flew instead, so that 
he could stage a melodramatic entrance. 
He landed at sundown, about 6 p.m., and 
strode across the field to his truck-trailer 
platform to the cheers and tooting auto 
horns of his followers. 

Monday, October 11; Bowles spoke in 
the evening before 2,500 of his members 
and sympathizers at Lincoln, Delaware, 
as a preliminary to court appearances the 
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‘Liberals everywhere must learn to speak up clearly and often’ 


following day. He counter-attacked by 
demanding the resignation of the Attor- 
ney General, by declaring that Negroes 
who believe in segregation had gotten in 
touch with him, and by announcing that 
“papers that do not report correctly can- 
not attend these meetings.” 


‘A matter of compliance’ 


Tuesday, October 12: At the hearing 
in Georgetown on the plea of the 
NAACP for the restoration of the rights 
of Negro students in Milford, Attorney 
General Young condemned the “mob 
rule” in Milford by “p&ople who are try- 
ing to destroy our community and our 
law.” He declared “the Supreme Court 
has spoken . . . and now it becomes a 
matter not of what we feel or think but 
of compliance with law and order and 
decrees of courts.” Bowles refused to go 
to the hearing because he “didn’t see any 
sign saying, ‘restricted to white people.’ ” 
The court room was packed, however, 
with Bowles’ followers. The Court of 
Chancery reserved decision in the case. 

Wednesday, October 13: Milford 
School Superintendent Cobbs stated that 
“from the student standpoint, there were 
no incidents in the ten days we were 
integrated. Our difficulties stem from the 
protests of parents from the ‘sending’ dis- 
tricts surrounding us. These are the small 
rural areas where high schools are not 
available within the local district.” 

Thursday, October 14: Vice Chancellor 
William Marvel of the Chancery Court in 
Wilmington announced that the ten 
Negro children who had been barred 
from the Milford senior high school had 
a “clear legal right” to be reinstated. He 
asserted that an order “will be entered 
enjoining defendants from denying to 
plaintiffs because of color or race their 
vested rights to attend Milford High 
School.” He also stated that he would 
issue a temporary injunction against the 
school board pending a final decision in 
Court of Chancery for admission of the 
Negro pupils to the school. 

Tuesday, October 19: Marvel approved 
the formal order calling upon the Mil- 
ford school board to reinstate the Negro 
pupils, but the execution of his order 
awaited appeal. 

When Bryant Bowles of the NAAWP 
heard of the decision, he was quoted as 
saying that Marvel now “has reserved the 
Milford school for Negroes,’ and he 
added, “When the Negroes walk in the 
whites will walk out. I’m sure of that.” 

Friday, October 22: The Supreme 
Court of Delaware unanimously granted 
a stay of the Chancery Court’s order to 
re-admit the ten Negroes. It set Decem- 
ber 13 as the date for hearings on the 
Milford School Board’s appeal of Mar- 
vel’s ruling. This was on the basis of the 
Court’s preliminary conclusion that “there 
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are serious questions of law touching 
the existence of that legal right,” the 
right of the Negroes to admission! Now 
it is apparent that the Delaware Supreme 
Court is not likely to act until the United 
States Supreme Court has completed its 
spelling out of its May 17, 1954, desegre- 
gation decisions even though the mandate 
is clear. 

ft was at that time anticipated that 
the U.S. Supreme Court might have by 
December 13 issued its final actions on 
the school desegregation cases. Since 
they did not, the Delaware Supreme 
Court has continued to delay hearings 
beyond December 13. 

Milford thus is the one successful case 
story to which Bowles and his NAAWP 
can point. It is still his “victory.” But 
before long, let us hope that Milford can 
never again be a joy to Bowles and his 
unhappy mob. 

The final outcome of the Milford story 
is clear. In the United States, our Su- 
preme Court has said that there is no de- 
fense for school segregation along racial 
lines. The Court of Chancery of the 
State of Delaware has echoed its findings. 
The State Supreme Court will eventually 
surely do the same. And then the citizens 
of Milford will have their opportunity to 
turn toward the wisely non-segregated 
pattern which is now our official national 
policy and toward which they were work- 
ing during the first ten days of school 
this past fall. 


Press-time Bulletin 


Bryant Bowles, head of the Negro- 
baiting National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of White People, announced 
that he would settle down at the scene of 
his greatest triumph: Milford, Del. There- 
upon, he 1) was accepted as a member in 
the local P.T.A., 2) rented the Milford 
American Legion hall for a public meet- 
ing, 3) launched a fund-raising drive for 
the NAAWP, and 4) began collecting 
signatures for a petition to oust three offi- 
cials who have not been displaying the 
proper NAAWP attitude: State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction George R. 
Miller Jr., Milford Superintendent Ramon 
C. Cobbs and M. A. Glasmire, principal 
of the Milford high school. 

TIME magazine, Jan. 24 


What should have been done? What 
still can be done in Milford and else- 
where to assure complete school integra- 
tion? Here are the principal things: 

1. The Governor and the State Board 
of Education have to face their legal 
obligations with determination. They have 
to. stop compromising with the anti-inte- 
grationist. mob. We Americans believe in 
a government of law and not of expedient 
personal whims. 

2. Parents, school teachers, and ad- 


ministrators need to be informed concern- 
ing school integration—what it means 
to them and what it means to the United 
States in the world today. My survey of 
the Milford situation revealed a great 
deal of ignorance and of vicious propa- 
ganda on this subject. To implement the 
right of the Negro children to- attend 
Delaware public schools near their 
homes, the forces of good will must be 
mobilized quickly and effectively. 

3. Liberals there and everywhere have 
to learn to speak up clearly and often 
on such issues as this. 

4, Even a superficial account of the 
Milford incidents helps to cope with 
similar problems elsewhere. An adequate 
study by social scientists on the spot 
would be invaluable in planning both 
local and national strategy for facilitating 
desegregation without violence. 

In the interracial sphere, American de- 
mocracy is again on the march. It is 
pushing forward more rapidly than ever 
before. Let us hope that we in such or- 
ganizations as the NAACP and the lib- 
eral churches can make as great con- 
tributions to this movement as_ the 
NAACP did to the initiation and prose- 
cution of the May 17 cases. 


THE ‘LIBERAL’ LABEL 


Liberalism is not a bad label for us 
though it may not be perfect. Its history 
is more advantageous than not. Yet we are 
not bound altogether by this history. We 
can help the meaning which the word has, 
help to clarify it and make it an enviable 
name. We shall give it meaning by what 
we say and do. We have both an obligation 
and an opportunity. The opportunity beck- 
ons us to give the word a good meaning. 
The obligation commands us to express the 
liberal viewpoint clearly and vigorously so 
that it may be known that some way of life 
is possible which is not authoritarian, the 
free way which alone can ultimately be 
satisfactory. 

A hundred and thirty-five years ago the 
religious liberals of that day struggled with 
this same problem. They had no good name 
by which to call themselves and were not 
altogether sure that they wanted a label. 
One was applied to them. It was Unitarian. 
And this label, too, had its disadvantages. 
Indeed, on the lips of the orthodox it was 
like a curse. Then William Ellery Channing 
decided to accept the label, and he made 
an intellectual defense for it. It provided a 
banner for those of independent spirit in 
religion. 

We have often called ourselves religious 
liberals informally, but we have now taken 
it upon ourselves officially. In turn, it can 
become a banner to call all those of free 
mind, daring hearts, generosity of spirit, and 
creative hands. 

THADDEUS B. CLARK 


Brotherhood Week: a critical view 


Interfaith movement avoids controversy, social 


action; are words alone the way to brotherhood? 


IN A Massachusetts city, several years 
ago, a Brotherhood Week meeting was 
scheduled to take place. Publicity was 
turned on full blast. In stores and 
churches, on bulletin boards and in the 
newspapers, on radio spots and in TV 
interviews, the committee placed pre- 
liminary announcements. The objective? 
Nothing less than the intercultural comity 
and inter-racial amity held high as ideals 
by those who believe that brotherhood 
is more than a word. 

The Great Day finally arrived. Shortly 
before the evening meeting, the professor 
of religion and social ethics at a nearby 
girls’ college walked into the auditorium 
and up to the platform. There were two 
Roman Catholic nuns seated on either 
side of the'suave, sophisticated head of 
the national organization promoting 
Brotherhood Week while a press pho- 
tographer took pictures. 

The man looked up from the picture- 
posing and saw his old friend. “What’s 
eatin’ you today, Ralph? You look upset 
about something. What’s the trouble?” 

“Plenty,” answered the professor. “I’ve 
heard a shocking story. Just heard it 
and I’m mad clean through. Our Con- 
gregational minister here in town told 
his parishioners in last Sunday’s sermon 
not to buy from Roman Catholic mer- 
chants. What do you say about that?” 

“What do I say about it? Why, it’s 
terrible! In fact it’s outrageous! I plan 
to denounce such demagoguery in my 
address this evening. Tell me, Ralph, 
what’s the man’s name and his church’s 
exact title? Just exactly what did he 
say? And where? And when?” 

Then the professor grinned and said 
wryly: “Well, you see, I’m afraid I got 
the story a bit twisted. The truth is that 
it was not the Congregational minister 
who said such a thing. It was the Roman 
Catholic priest who told his congregation 
not to buy from Protestant and Jewish 
merchants or shopkeepers when it was 
possible for them to patronize Roman 
Catholics. If you want me to do so, I 
can give you the name of the priest 
and his parish; and I can get a fairly 
accurate report of what he said.” 

To which the professional champion 


By CARL HERMANN VOSS 


of brotherhood answered quickly: “No, 
no, never mind. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t believe the incident would be ap- 
propriate for this evening’s meeting. 
Wouldn’t quite fit into my remarks. 
Might be a disruptive influence. Could 
even ruin the affair.” 

This slightly disguised but true inci- 
dent is an accurate reflection of the kind 
of evasion and equivocation so charac- 
teristic of many brotherhood celebra- 
tions. To many a skeptic, it highlights 
a number of inescapable questions about 
Brotherhood Week. 


How long is God’s Truce? 


Just where does brotherhood begin and 
where does it leave off, especially in view 
of the very real tensions and conflicts 
among religious and ethnic groups? How 
useful is the “gimmick” of interfaith 
panels? How long in fact does this “God’s 
truce” really last? When again do the 
neighbors begin to spit into each other’s 
eye? 

We face such questions—and many 
more—as we read the news item: 
“Brotherhood Week, with the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews as 
sponsors, will be marked February 20-27. 
The theme this year is ‘One Nation 
Under God.’ ” 

A New York Times dispatch of De- 
cember 17, 1954, reported that the 
Cleveland chapter of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews and the 
national body have been “split by widely 
divergent views on what constitutes 
brotherhood among faiths.” The dispute 
centered, according to the national ex- 
ecutive vice-president, on the desire of 
the chapter to operate as “an ‘action’ 
group, one intended to achieve legisla- 
tion against discrimination, for example, 
rather than as an educational agency.” 

One is led to wonder, how effective 
words of brotherhood can be without 
corresponding social “action.” Will 
Brotherhood Week help to revoke Jim 
Crow Laws? Does it aid in the implemen- 
tation of the Supreme Court’s ukase 
against segregation? Will speeches: on 
brotherhood rid a residential section of 
“restrictions” aimed at certain racial, 


Carl Hermann Voss is chairman of the 
executive council of the American Chris- 
tian Palestine Committee and interim 
minister of the Fourth (Flatbush) Uni- 
tarian Church in Brooklyn. A frequent 
contributor to the Register, Dr. Voss is 
author of The Universal God and The 
Palestine Problem Today. 


ethnic, and religious groups? What does 
the N.C.C.J. do about quota systems, 
the American equivalent of the European 
numerus clausus, in colleges and uni- 
versities, especially in law schools and 
medical schools? 


Injustice to differences 


Many participants in Brotherhood 
Week events have a persistent doubt, 
furthermore, about the constant emphasis 
that “we are really one” and “have a 
common core of belief.” This view 
would seem to do grave injustice to real 
differences—cultural, ethnic, economic, 
ideological, social—among peoples of 
many races and faiths. Must tolerance 
be based on similarity or can’t it be part 
of a genuine respect for these differences? 
We have come to realize in these latter 
years that an “assimilationist” and “‘melt- 
ing pot” attitude may serve to obscure 
the need for a healthy, widely-diversified 
cultural pluralism, a pluralism that can 
bring beauty and vitality to American 
life. 

One of my Jewish friends, who is far 
from being a cynic, has this to say: 
“Brotherhood Week? Oh, sure, it’s a 
great idea. Trouble is, it’s a one-way 
street so far as we Jews are concerned, 
I'm afraid. We usually have to pay the 
bill. And I don’t mean just the year- 
around expenses. We bring in the speaker 
and pay his fee, plus expenses. We hire 
the hall and urge our people to attend. 
One year in Pittsburgh, we had Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen. Yep, you’ve guessed it: 
all the priests for miles around were 
given the green light and they poured 
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into the hall. Brotherhood Week seems to 
mean a chance for him to let loose, 
mostly on us Jews, sometimes against the 
Protestants. Sheen apparently doesn’t like 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis for his secular- 
ism, Albert Einstein for his vague theism, 
and William James for his pragmatism; 
also, I guess, because they didn’t frequent 
a synagogue or church, especially the 
Catholic Church. What a tirade: ‘Jews, 
get back to your God! Protestants, get 
back to your Bible! And Catholics! Cath- 
olics, get back to your Church!’ Pitts- 
burgh never saw the likes of it before; 
and, I hope, never will again!” 


‘The highest medicine is preventive’ 


The late great Stephen S. Wise under- 
stood the problem. He liked to say that 
the interfaith, so-called brotherhood 
movement “gathered its funds by scar- 
ing their product off the pants manufac- 
turers.” 

In poring over the massive files of 
sermons, lectures, and letters of Dr. Wise, 
in preparation of the joint biography I 
am writing of his creative ministry with 
John Haynes Holmes, I came across some 
rough “Notes For An Address on Inter- 
faith Relations.” Here Wise criticized the 
failure of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews to take any action 
in the famous Sentinel Case in Chicago 
a decade ago, the May Quinn incident 
in Brooklyn’s public schools in the mid- 
1940’s or Hitler’s rise to power and the 
initial anti-Jewish outrages. He wrote: 
“The highest medicine is of course or 
should be prophylactic and preventive. 
But when plagues strike, it must become 
remedial. It was in no respect or degree 
remedial when plagues, Nazism, and 
K.K.K. struck. Now the N.C.C.J. is 
against Genocide. Do we need a great 
and expensive interfaith movement with 
a million dollar budget to lead the battle 
against Genocide? It was silent re Geno- 
cide during its commission. Now at last 
it dares to speak out.” 

Then Dr. Wise, himself a pioneer in 
the interfaith cooperation of Jew with 
Christian a half century ago in Portland, 
Oregon, and then later in New York City, 
says: “My chiefest complaint is that the 
interfaith movement, supremely ineffec- 
tive as it is, stands in the way of some 
other plan or program that might be 
more truly effective. It may have been a 
wonderful undertaking, for it involved a 
terrible responsibility, but it is a tragic 
failure. The undertaking is too narrow. 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
shut us out—and Unitarians, too.” 

Most acute, however, is his accusation 


that the N.C.C.J. “makes. Jews-pay for- 


whatever benefits, however slight, it con- 
fers. There is something vulgar in this— 
almost shabby and degrading in its one- 
sidedness. Jews give money and supply 
audiences. Some good Christians make 
nice, good speeches, and that’s the inter- 
faith movement. It avoids controversy, 
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teven| when molasses and honey [are] 
ineffective. Throughout decimating Nazi 
years, and before that—K.K.K. years— 
it was discreetly silent. When interfaith 
principles and ideals are violated, the 
N.C.C.J. quietly walks away.” 

Wise ended his appraisal with a 


scrawled note: “If it helped brotherhood, 
I should thank God and be silent. It does 
not help brotherhood.” To this we can 
say a hearty “Amen” and add that per- 
haps the Apostle Peter was right in say- 
ing, “The time has come for judgment to 
begin in the House of God.” 


McCarran Act — enemy of brotherhood 


A remarkable story is associated with 
the celebration of the Christian holiday 
of Christmas—the story of a mother 
heavy with child who could not find a 
place to sojourn, as it says in Luke (II,7): 
“And she brought forth her first-born son, 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid him in a manger; because there 
was no room for them in the inn.” This 
is one of the best known stories in the 
history of all the world. And every time 
it is told it brings forth pity and anger, 
pity for the mother and child who had 
to go to a stable and be delivered in a 
barn fit for cattle and not for human be- 
ings, and anger that there was no room in 
the inn. Throughout the centuries the 
ring of anger has been heard—“there 
was no room.” See how different is the 
story in Genesis XIV (23, 25) where 
Eliezer, representing Father Abraham, 
asks Rebecca at the well: “Is there room 
in thy father’s house for us to lodge in?” 
And she replies: “We have both straw 
and provender enough for the cattle and 
room to lodge in.” 


A cardinal virtue 


Those who know the basic minimum 
about Jewish life know that ever since 
Father Abraham, real observant Jews 
have always’ made room for - strangers 
and wayfarers. Hospitality is a cardinal 
virtue of Judaism. Hence those guilty of 
refusing admission to Mary and her 
child could not have been Jews any more 
than murderous Nazis and godless Com- 
munists can in fairness be regarded as 
Christians. Whatever occurred then is so 
fully veiled in legend that no one can 
tell with certainty what transpired. But 
the historic recorded facts of the last 
2000. years are indeed terrifying, for 
there were countless instances of the 
episode “there was no room,” no room 
for strangers, for foreigners, for dissi- 
dents, for those who differ in religion, 


in ancestry, in tradition, in ideals, in 


outlook, in dress, in appearance. Only-in 


America did the human family seem to’ 


find room for all. But we or our fathers 
who have come to America in quest of 
freedom are now confronted by a Con- 
gressional law known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act which makes a mockery of 
American traditions, pillories the noblest 
principles of Americanism, denies the 
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basic decencies of American life, and 
desecrates the divine origin of man. 

It has beer written into the Constitu- 
tion that all men are equal and yet the 
McCarran Act brazenly refutes this fun- 
damental concept of American political 
idealism. 

According to the confused thinking and 
vicious heartlessness of the “national 
origins” theory of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, human beings living in South 
and Eastern Europe are less worthy of 
qualifying as Americans than those liv- 
ing in Northern and Western Europe. 

This diabolical act stamps Italians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Poles, Jews, the 
colored people and Asiatics as infra-hu- 
man and unworthy of American associa- 
tion. 


A finger of scorn 


At the very time when we seek the 
good-will of the nations of the world, 
the McCarran Act points a finger of 
scorn and ridicule at millions of Euro- 
peans and Asians. Furthermore, the very 
ethnic and religious groups that are thus 
insulted and given brazenly a position 
of inferiority in the American body poli- 
tic will certainly not be inspired to con- 
tribute their utmost to America which 
they have loved as dearly as life itself. 
Many of the greatest inventions, contri- 
butions to the arts and sciences, law and 
medicine, industry and commerce have 
been made by so-called foreigners. They 
have helped immeasurably to make Amer- 
ica great. And now many of them and 
their kinfolk are declared by law to be 
unwanted, undesirable and unworthy. 
I believe it is McCarranism which is 
really unworthy of America’s noble heri- 
tage. McCarranism stupidly and viciously 
divides America within and multiplies 
our enemies without, making us an easy 
victim to ruthless, cunning communist - 
propaganda. It is fraudulent to say that it 
guards America against our mortal enemy 
—Communism, for McCarranism ac- 
tually weakens our inner moral fibre and 
spiritual strength. It makes of our beloved 
land a society of wicked cities like Sodom 
and Gomorrah which hated foreigners; 
it no longer makes America the inspira- 
tion of humanity for it no longer has 
place “for the oppressed and persecuted 

(Continued on page 34) 


The United Unitarian Appeal Canvasser comes to call........ 


What do you want? Oh! From the United And you want money! HOW MUCH? 
Unitarian Appeal? 


CANVASSER: “Are you happy 
that our retired ministers 
now receive only $700 each 
from the Pension Society? 
Your contribution will bring 
that figure up to $820 if we 


e _ o I? 
reach our goal. 


“A score of Fellowships “Church Schools are grow- 


$369,000 is TOO MUCH! 
could become churches with ing faster than the Religious 
our help.” Education Department can 


cope with—unless you help.” 


“Of course, what it boils 
down to is this: you have to 
decide for yourself how im- 


portant maintaining liberal 


religion is to you as a Uni- 


tarian.” 


“The Alliance, the Youth, “What would we do if our “I see you have Beacon Press 
the Laymen’s League all de- minister left? Look to the books on your shelves. Need 
pend on the Appeal to ex- Department of the Ministry! 1 say more?” 

pand.” Let’s support it!” 


To: THE UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 
* 25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Here is my contribution of ........ to the United Unitarian 
Appeal. 
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STOP! Say no more! 


Special section: Financing the liberal church 


30 million religious liberals? 


Many await ‘crusading, liberal church’; its 


promise is not salvation, but freedom 


From an interview with WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


WHAT WOULD you tell a person 
who asked you why he should be inter- 
ested in his church? I'd tell him that this 
was an age of teeming future popu!a- 
tions; where no man can get away from 
his fellowmen save at his future peril; 
that ignorance and apathy may make 
men easy tools of schemers and pol.ti- 
cians and finally of despots; that only 
work on the part of those who are not 
ignorant or apathetic can create a coun- 
terforce to safeguard and preserve society 
from extremes of tyranny and violence; 
that among the active teams operating to 
this end in our country today is the group 
of churches called Unitarian and Univer- 
salist; that he cannot easily overestimate 
the responsibility to maintain centers 
(neighborhood churches) for training and 
disciplining forward-looking people; and 
that no other organization throws its 
doors open to all persons of whatever 
individual “beliefs” to unite in the simple 
unqualified program of keeping con- 
stantly before themselves in their weekly 
church meetings the soundest philoso- 
phies of sane living. 


I would tell him that no person is jus- 
tified in being a poor member of a poor 
church or, for that matter, of a good 
church; that to defy all churches is a 
clear-cut and perhaps tenable position; 
that to be an active, constructive mem- 
ber of a church is a clear-cut and prob- 
ably tenable position; but that to allow 
himself to be a member and yet a mem- 
ber of no particular value is neither 
clear-cut not tenable; that our churches 
afford a really forward-looking person a 
maximum opportunity for forthright 
self-expression and usefulness; that they 
feed into the national life men and 
women of incalculable benefit to our 
country; that they cannot remain force- 
ful units, each in its own community, 
without the stimulus of a national or- 
ganization to establish and maintain co- 
operative enterprises, help the weak, 
hold up high standards of unfettered 
thought and action, and build a stronger 
morale for its members. 

I would tell him more if he would 
listen—of the rewarding work of the 
Service Committee the world around; of 


the millions of persons not quite at home 
in their own churches, who are watching 
us with the wish that some day they 
may find their own church as willing as 
ours is to respect their individual con- 
victions; of the welcome that our new 
fellowships meet on the part of college 
faculty members, scientists and others 
who discover in our point-of-view a 
freedom and a willingness to search for 
truth that they never expected to find in 
a church. I’d tell him that we were doing 
many things with insufficient backing and 
many things perhaps unwisely, but that 
the fault was probably largely his and 
others for not rolling up their sleeves and 
getting to work in a good cause. 

I think that Unitarians—a great many 
of them, anyway—are interested perhaps 
in the Sunday service, and certainly in the 
association, but they are not burning up 
with zeal to put the ideals of their church 
into practice. They attend the lecture 
Sunday morning and they pay their dues, 
so to speak—but their horizon ends 
there. 


A source of pride 


There is something in Unitarianism that 
makes people feel that their religion is 
only what they practice as individuals. So 
one of us gives $5,000,000 to a hospital, 
perhaps inspired by things that he felt 
in church. But he does not give the 
church much credit for it, and, indeed, 
the church does not claim any. Its 
claims are very, very modest, and I 
think people take it at its word. We must 
not be boastful, but our ministers might 
try to show people that what they get in 
church is of very greatest importance 
and that they should recognize the 
church’s influence and give more to sus- 
tain the source of their own inspiration. 


THE RISING TIDE OF UNITARIANISM 


+ 100% 


+ 80% 


+ 60% 


+ 40% 


+ 20% 


1935 1940 


1945 1950 


1955 1960 (estimate) 


Unitarian church membership grows 60% since 1935, compared with 30% growth of population. 
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In one town, a woman set up a large 
fund in her will to support her cat. It 
seems a joke in a way, but it is a very 
sinister thing that people are so senti- 
mental in their giving. I think, however, 
that in our churches we fail somehow 
to work through the avenue of genuine 
sentiment. I should suppose that our 
entire Unitarian history is the develop- 
ment of free thinking and free govern- 
ment in this country. This should be a 
source of strong sentiment and of pride 
in Unitarianism. So few of our own 
people know that this government was 
set up by a group of men representing 
the 13 colonies, most of them Deists or 
Unitarians: Benjamin Franklin, Adams, 
Washington, Jefferson. The Unitarian in- 
fluence is strong not only in good works 
but the brilliant literature of the 19th 
century: Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Parkman, Emerson. 

The Unitarian influence is wide, 
through both the publication of books 
at Beacon Press and the work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. We are not 
yet self-resvecting—much less, generous 
—in our backing-up of our own proj- 
ects. The works of mercy of our Service 
Committee are coming to be known the 
world over, except perhaps to ourselves. 
Our enviable place in the publishing 
world is only now dawning upon us. The 
pivotal position that we occupy with res- 


EXPAND YOUR SOUL 


You will give to the church, if you give 
voluntarily, in direct proportion to the value 
of the church to you. The character of the 
Unitarian Church movement is very simply 
put. So far as I have been able to discover 
it is the only organization of its kind. ‘No 
political party, union, club, lodge, fraterni- 
ty, state institution, is dedicated to the same 
purposes and objectives. As a democratic 
church, the Unitarian movement today rep- 
resents the best of the liberal tradition and 
stands diametrically opposed to the develop- 
ing totalitarianism in this country. ... 

But more than that, there is no other 
organization so intimately bound up with 
the destinies of its individual members. It is 
the church whch christens your children, 
which marries them, which buries them, 
which counsels in trouble, which holds the 
- hands of the ill. It is the church which de- 
fends almost alone with the universities of 
America the freedom of your mind, and 
which instructs that mind in the higher 
things. It is the church which sees hope in 
a world of devastation and barbarism. It is 
the church which goads you to wrestle with 
new ideas for the expansion of your soul 
and therefore for the improvement of man- 
kind 


Remember these things when you have 
money to give but above all remember that 
you have more than money that you may 
give away. Not only do you have a few 
dollars but you have time, you have talent, 
you have love, you have laughter, you have 
hope. As well as your money, you might 
seriously consider giving yourself. 

HAROLD K. SHELLEY 


pect to the safeguarding of our Ameri- 
can freedoms—to this we have been 
almost blind. 

In 4 practical sense, if doing some- 
thing to keep our grandchildren from 
persecution and political bondage is 
practical, the support that we give to 
these joint enterprises of our churches 
should come from our first dollars and 
not from those that are left over. 


‘They felt the need’ 


The most important group in our 
churches today is the group of those 
who come in from other churches.. They 
have felt the need of a free religion and 
have responded, whereas those who were 
born into the Unitarian church often 
stay just from apathy or laziness. I think 
it is true today that most people stay in 
the church of their parents, not through 
choice but because of laziness. 

Unless there is a banner of freedom 
held up before the thousands of people 
who are looking for our kind of religion 
—and I believe there are something like 
30,000,000 whose minds naturally are 
in tune to what we are trying to do— 
unless we have that banner visible, unless 
we keep it unspotted, we will lose the 
30,000,000. My estimate of 30 million 
is based on thousands of contacts—my 
own kind of Gallup poll. I know one 
college—not a Protestant college—where 
a great number of pupils are just there 
under sufferance. Ministers of other 
churches ask me to help them get a 
Unitarian pulpit. 

It certainly is true, though, that where 
a church does not guarantee salvation 
and forgiveness and a host of other won- 
derful things to its members, there is a 
tendency for them to dissociate them- 
selves and lapse into indifference. Of 
course, that is human nature. If you 
promise people the world with a white 
fence and give them immortality forever 
they will be faithful to the church. But 
certainly we should not promise them 
anything of this sort. We are, I think, a 
church of great humility. It is not good 
morals to promise things we can’t de- 
liver. 


Active minds can unite 

We are trying to continue to work, and 
work hard, for two things: first, for as- 
sociation with each other in an organiza- 
tion because individually we haven’t 
enough strength for the serious matters 
of living. Second, we want to build our 
churches so that peovle who have active 
minds and convictions can unite some- 
where without having to agree intellect- 
ually with everybody else. We are the 
only church that really offers this free- 
dom; no other church generously offers 
to resvect the changing convictions of a 
member. Members of evangelical 
churches must believe as the church 
wishes them to believe. Even in their 
pulpits are ministers who are suffering 


MESSENGERS: Pamphlets produced by 
the AUA’s division of publications are an 
effective means of reaching potential 
Unitarians. 


agony because they are hypocrites. 

I think our church is in a very deep 
sense a crusading church—the church 
which fights for freedom. Whenever men 
know that they are losing freedom, they 
care about it. But I think it is common 
knowledge that people who are free 
soon cease to realize it. The word “free- 
dom” has more meaning probably 
today than it ever had because of the 
obvious conditions of slavery which 
exist in many parts of the world. I would 
say that the interest in freedom today 
in our country is very much greater and 
more wholesome than it was 50 years 
ago when the world was at peace that 
the masses of people were not as con- 
scious of exploitation. We have this 
terrible threat on the one hand and vivid 
interest in freedom on the other. As one 
rises the other does also, and the strug- 
gle becomes more and more intense as 
it is today. And when this struggle is 
intense, there is more need than ever for 
the liberal, crusading church. 


William Roger Greeley, a prominent Bos- 
ton architect, is Moderator of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


WHAT IS IT WORTH? 


Every age and culture has its unique chal- 
lenges and its peculiar problems. In our time 
and in our country one of the pre-eminent 
issues is that of freedom and conformity. 
Slowly but surely the conviction has spread 
across our land that freedom of utterance 
is not for times of stress. The sad truth is, 
however, that only in times of stress is free- 
dom of utterance in danger. This nation is 
in more danger than ever before from sup- 
pression. And I do not mean merely sup- 
pression by demagogues or vigilante groups. 
The chief danger is in the widespread, well- 
meaning attitude that real safety lies in the 
direction of conformity. 

How much is a religion worth that will 
be neither bullied nor anaesthetized into 
acquiescence? How much is a religion worth 
that insists upon proclaiming the right of the 
individual to write, paint, compose, inquire, 
think and teach in freedom? Unitarianism 
stands for that kind of freedom, That’s the 
kind of religious movement you're being 
asked to support. JACK MENDELSOHN, JR. 
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Vexations of a fund raiser 


Is it un-Unitarian to raise money?—a two-headed 


conversation on the limits of facts and reason 


The scene: a desk in the United Unitarian 
Appeal Office at 25 Beacon Street. Mr. Peal 
is seated alone, and seems to be talking to 
himself in a peculiar way. First he turns to 
his left and mutters, then to his right and 
mutters again. If we strain our ears, this is 
what we hear .... 


Mr. Peal the Fund Raiser: The fact remains, 
we've got to raise $369,000. 

Mr. Peal the Unitarian: (loftily) Of course, 
of course. 

Mr. Peal the Fund Raiser: You Unitarians 
raise money for share croppers, for your 
neighbors’ hurricane damage, for a local 
hospital, for poppies, for feathers, and 
for heaven knows what else—but when it 
comes to making any sacrifices for your 
own religion— 

Mr. Peal the Unitarian: (horrified) Sacri- 
fices! What kind of talk is that! The next 
thing you know you'll be selling medals 
with miraculous powers. Anything to 
raise money! 

Fund Raiser: What’s wrong with making a 
sacrifice for your own religion? Is Uni- 
tarianism just something to be talked 
about? It isn’t as though this $369,000 
was going to some nebulous nowhere— 
this is essential money needed to keep the 
liberal religious movement going. 

Unitarian: (Stolidly) The end doesn’t justify 
the means. 

Fund Raiser; All right, how would you raise 
the money? 

Unitarian: By appealing to reason, by ex- 
plaining the facts to all who will willingly 
listen! It’s no good coercing Unitarians— 
and words like “sacrifice” remind us too 
much of the traditional ways of getting 
people to contribute money to churches. 
It smacks of buying your way into heaven. 
Appeal to reason, my good man, and stick 
to the facts. 

Fund Raiser: We've been doing that for 13 
years here in this office and all we have 
to show for it is a per capita Unitarian 
contribution of $2.66. 

Unitarian: Don’t blame Unitarians for that. 
You just haven't told the facts well 
enough. 

Fund Raiser: That’s just what I’m griping 
about! We DO give the facts in clear, ob- 
jective, and we hope a not too stodgy 
fashion and, so far at least, that method 
has not worked. Unitarians as a whole are 
not supporting their liberal religious 
movement. (A bit sheepishly) TI some- 
times envy the denominations which have 
tithing. 

Unitarian: You're not serious about tithing, 
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of course. The whole of Unitarianism is 
predicated upon making decisions after 
seeking the truth wherever we may find it. 
There is no automatic acceptance of how 
much to give. It is up to the individual to 
search his own soul and then decide. 
Fund Raiser: (Cautiously) I wonder if we 
aren’t setting ourselves up as superior to 
other, ordinary mortals when we say that 
as Unitarians all we need is to be told the 
facts and we will automatically respond 


and do the right thing. “Others may need 
to be frightened or emotionally involved, 
but we don’t.” 

Unitarian: But that’s false pride! 

Fund Raiser: Exactly. Here’s an example. 
Say on a Wednesday a Unitarian is so- 
licited in his office by a canvasser for a 
perfectly worthy cause. No punches are 
pulled. Every gimmick is used, appeals to 
reason included. But also he gets “You 
don’t want to give less than others do.” 
“Can you face your children tonight 
knowing you have let these poor people 
down?” “I see you smoke. How much do 
you spend a year on cigarettes and would 
you be willing to give at least that much 
to our cause?” “Think for a moment how 
grateful you would be if your family 
needed help and received it through our 


organization.” Etc., etc. And—it works. 

Unitarian: Not with REAL UNITARIANS!! 

Fund Raiser: (Doggedly) That same Uni- 
tarian, when faced by his own local church 
United Unitarian Appeal Canvasser, 
armed with facts about where the $369,- 
000 goes and where it is needed, does not, 
apparently, give. 

Unitarian: You're setting up straw men! That 
does not happen among real Unitarians! 
Fund Raiser: (Slowly and despondently) 

I’m awfully afraid it does happen among 

-the “unreal” ones, then, and that there 
are an awful lot of them. 

Unitarian: (Shaken but unbowed) Perhaps 
we are confusing “facts” with “generali- 
ties.” If we were more specific about 
where the money goes. . . . After all, “A 


Rising Tide Lifts All the Boats” is pretty 
general. 

Fund Raiser: Of course, but every penny of 
the $369,000 is accounted for in our pro- 


motion materials. However, (shuffling 
around in his papers on his desk) here 
are some other church slogans: “For 
where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” And here’s another one: 
“Is your foot on the accelerator—or the 
brake—in your church for 1955?” These 
were pretty general—and pretty success- 
ful—in their denominations. 

Unitarian: You know, this requires a better 
head than ours to conjure with. Let’s find 
out what others think about this problem. 
(Brightening) After all, that’s the Uni- 
tarian way. 

The telephone rings. Mr. Peal shakes him- 

self, pulls his two selves together and an- 

swers the telephone, saying: “Hello! Are you 

a Unitarian? Yes? Well, I’ve got a problem 

here. Now what do YOU think... .” 


Religion is not a luxury 


I HAVE JUST seen some figures that 
purport to show that on a per capita 
basis to their national organizations, the 
Congregationalists give annually $5.17* 


Episcopalians give annually $8.97 
Presbyterians give annually $17.00 
Unitarians give annually $2.66 


This distressingly small per capita 
giving within our denomination for its 
national organizational obligations shows 
a lack of appreciation of the need for 
those organizations, the work they do, 
their possibilities for stimulating the 
growth of Unitarianism, and the de- 
mands made upon them by the individual 
churches. 

I suspect that one reason that these 
figures from the other denominations are 
so much higher than ours is that their 
rate of growth in the last few years has 
been less than that which we have been 
experiencing. ** 
© These figures are taken from the 1953 Statistics 
of Giving published by the National Council of 
Churches. They do not include foreign mission or 
local church support. Being a Treasurer and some- 
what of a statistician I do not take those figures 
without reservation. If I were to want to use them 
for other than for the purposes for which they were 
presented I would want to know how they were 


compiled and if they represented rigidly similar 
basic assumptions. 


©° During the past year, the number of Roman 
Catholics increased 8.5%, Protestants as a whole 
increased 3.9%, and Unitarians increased 4.6% 


GROWING OPPORTUNITIES 


Unitarianism is growing. The spirit of free 
inquiry is on the march—in spite of ob- 
stacles—and the religion of the free spirit 
is rallying support in new quarters. ... Our 
Unitarian story is reaching people through 
radio and television—at local levels in vari- 
ous communities. It is reaching people 
through newspapers, magazines, and Beacon 
Press books. 

In the deep South, in the Bible belt, in 
all the centers of orthodoxy and Funda- 
mentalism, we are finding people who have 
always believed in a simple, ethical, reason- 
able faith. They are writing in to say that 
the Unitarian message is the expression of 
their faith, and that they had not previ- 
ously known of such a church. 

This dynamic and forward-looking thrust 
of Unitarianism today, however, is not 
matched by a corresponding sacrificial devo- 
tion to its cause. Our support of our own 
extension, or missionary effort is the lowest 
per capita of any influential denomination. 

. There is sacrificial support by a few, 
and a vast and monumental indifference by 
the rest. The resulting average is a pathetic 
measure of our loyalty to the wider cause 
of freedom, reason, and tolerance in re- 
ligion—those ideals which unite us. 

Our opportunities are growing. It is not 
simply a duty but a privilege to grasp these 
opportunities and demonstrate our continu- 
ing enthusiasm for the success and advance 
of our kind of religious faith. 

RUSSELL R. BLETZER 


By LEON M. LITTLE 


No department of the Association is 
more enthusiastic about our growth than 
is the treasurer’s, but to us it poses par- 
ticular problems. All over the country 
our churches are growing, which brings 
the necessity for expanded plants for 
proper operation. In some places new 
churches built within the last few years 
are already facing additional building 
programs. 

The treasurer’s office is hit in two 
ways: requests come to us for financial 
assistance through the Building and Loan 
Fund, and at the same time, the Associa- 
tion, along with all the other participants 
in the United Unitarian Appeal, is forced 
to ask for additional gifts so that its 
expanding work may continue. We re- 
alize that we must ask this from the same 
people who must meet their own church 
budgets and their own church building 
programs. 


Problems are not new 

But earlier generations of Unitarians 
have been faced with these same prob- 
lems and have met them. In the past we 
grew, and built, and enlarged, and raised 
our sights in a budgetary way both in 
churches and on the Association level. 

I am not impressed by the arguments 
of those who cite the rise in building 
costs and of church operation generally, 
for parallel to those statistics are com- 
parable ones for increased income. Cer- 
tainly the standard of living is higher 
than ever before and we are told that 
there are more millionaires in the United 
States today than at any previous time in 
our history. 


Religion a luxury? 

It seems to me that there are too many 
of us whose budgets are a little out of 
adjustment. I figure that our donations 
to religion are put in the luxury section 
of our budgets and not in that part de- 
voted to necessities. If in addition to 
what is now being contributed, half of 
our membership stayed away from the 
theatre just once in the year and sent the 
price of that ticket to the Appeal, we 
would reach our present goal quite com- 
fortably. 

We are enabled to carry on, to a large 
extent, through the benefactions of dead 
Unitarians, who did not feel it was 
enough that they should do their finan- 
cial part while they lived. They must 
have viewed the expanding future of 
Unitarianism and wanted to provide 
continuing help for this expansion. Most 
of them did not have the somewhat 
mercenary but wholly practical con- 
sideration which the maker of a present 
day will has, as to the effect of gifts to 
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a religious organization on the inherit- 
ance tax his estate will be called upon 


to pay. 


Consider a legacy 


Can Unitarianism continue to flourish 
and grow? The answer depends largely 
on your response at this time. When you 
are making out your budget, do not 
enter religion in the luxury section. When 
you are making or re-making your will, 
do think of the help that we today are 
receiving from the benefactions of ear- 
lier generations and do consider a legacy 
to Unitarianism that will show your be- 
lief in its expanding future. 


A CHURCH SETS NO LIMITS 


Above all else, a church is a community 
of people. Unlike a society which is organ- 
ized for the limited purpose of promoting 
the economic welfare of its members or to 
safeguard civil liberties or to bring parents 
together to discuss their common interests— 
unlike all of these excellent but more limited 
societies, a church sets no limits to its scope, 
seeks always the most inclusive goals, and 
holds an ultimate concern for the whole 
venture upon which humanity is embarked. 
It values its members not as fellow-workers 
or as parents or as citizens, but simply as 
people. It is a community which calls forth 
from its members the best that is in them 
and which in turn sustains and supports 
them in the face of the ever-present threat 
of loneliness. It seeks always for deeper 
levels of understanding which will provide 
fresh perspectives from which to view its 
own life and the lives of its individual mem- 
bers. It seeks ever for more inclusive pur- 
poses in terms of which its members can 
find solid meaning for their own lives. It 
provides a thread of continuity through 
which its members feel themselves as links 
in a continuing chain of devotion and pur- 
pose stretching far into the past and without 
limit in the future. It offers a sense of 
rootedness in a common past and nourishes 
common hopes for the future. It provides 
living evidence that no human life is ab- 
solutely unique, that the deepest temptations 
and anxieties to which the human spirit is 
subject have been and are shared by all 
people in all times. It will seek to provide, 
as Theodore Parker put it, “truth for the 
mind, good works for the hands, love for 


the heart.” 
GAEBLER 
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MAX D, 


THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


FOR ZION’S SAKE 


For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, 
and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 
until her righteousness go forth as brightness, 
and her salvation as a lamp that burneth. 
Isaiah 


I will not cease from Mental Fight, 
Nor shall the Sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 
William Blake 


And I beheld, and lo, 
a great multitude which no man could number, 
out of every nation and of all kindreds 
and peoples and tongues, 
standing before the throne of God... . 
New Testament 
I looked, 


And behold, thrones were kingless, and men walked 
One with another even as spirits do. 
None fawned, none trampled; hate, disdain, or fear, 
Self-love or self-contempt, on human brows 
No more inscribed. ... . 
Percy B. Shelley 


Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders. .... 

And they shall build houses, and inhabit them; and they shall 
plant vineyards, and eat of the fruit of them. 

They shall not labor in vain, nor bring forth for trouble. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain. 
For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of God, as the 

waters cover the sea. 
Isaiah 


If this life be not a real fight, in which something is eternally 
gained for the universe by success, it is no better than a game 
of theatricals from which one may withdraw at will. But it 
feels like a real fight—as if there were something really wild 
in the universe which we, with all our idealities and faithful- 
nesses, are needed to redeem; and first of all to redeem our 
own hearts from atheism and fears. 

William James 


God wills that all should be hallowed, until in the messianic 
time there shall be no more division between what is holy and 
what is profane, because everything has become holy. 

Hasidic Teaching 


Inward truth must become real life, otherwise it does not 
remain truth. 

A drop of Messianic consummation must be mingled with 
every hour; otherwise the hour is godless, despite all piety and 
devoutness. 

Martin Buber 
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Ideal Community 


Everyone there would be alive. The care of livelihood would 
not absorb the mind, taming all impulse, clogging all flight, 
depressing the spirit with base anxiety, smothering all social 
intercourse with fatigue, destroying men’s interest in each 
other and making friendship impossible. Everyone would 
worship, that is, every one would have some object of habitual 
contemplation, which would make life rich and bright to him, 
and of which he would think and speak with ardor. Everyone 
would have some supreme interest, to which he would be proud 
to sacrifice every kind of pelf, and by which he would be 
bound in the highest kind of friendship to those who shared it. 
The Higher Life in all hearts would be as a soil out of which 


many fair growths would spring... . 
J. R. Seeley 


Channing’s Vision of Christ’s Reign — 


I see the arts and civilization spreading gladness over de- 
serted regions, and clothing the wilderness with beauty. Nations 
united in a league of philanthropy advance with constantly ac- 
celerating steps in knowledge and power. I see stupendous plans 
accomplished, oceans united, distant regions connected, and 
every climate contributing its productions and treasures to the 
improvement and happiness of the race. In private life, I see 
labor lightened by mutual confidence and aid. Indigence is 
unknown. Sickness and pain are mitigated, and almost dis- 
armed. Every blessing is heightened and diffused by participa- 
tion. The human countenance puts on a new and brighter ex- 
pression, as human nature, shedding its deformities, is clothed 
with the glory of God, whose designs it embraces, with whose 
spirit it is imbued. 

William Ellery Channing 


Prayers 


Remembering those who must receive their world from our 
hands, we would help prepare for them a nobler heritage. May 
each day and year of our lives bring forth some thought and 
deed of good that shall last beyond our time, and be forever 
a blessing to the sons of men. And when our use of this world 
is Over, may we not leave anything spoiled by our ignorance, 
or ravaged by our greed, but may we hand on our common 
inheritance unimpaired, fairer and richer through our use of it. 


Eternal Oneness beneath our separate lives, free us from 
every prejudice born of ignorance or superstition and kept alive 
by fear or pride. Open our hearts and minds to new friendships 
and new contributions of the spirit from men and women of 
races and cultures other than our own. Keep us humble and 
yet courageous, that we may learn from the strange and un- 
familiar, and never take cowardly refuge in half-truths and lies. 

Enrich us with the great thoughts and experiences of all 
peoples. With all thy children on earth may we be sharers of 
thy abundant life and workers together in thy vineyard. And 
may we help speed the day when hatred shall be no more, when 
fear shall give place to trust and friendship, and when the com- 
mon service of the common need will join all men everywhere 
in lasting brotherhood and peace. Amen. 


NEWS or 


Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 


THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Nancy McClelland, Assistant 


USC starts integrated Boys’ Club project 
after church eviction of segregated group 


The Unitarian Service Committee, Com- 
munity Services Department, initiated a new 
project December 1 in Washington, D. C. 
The Columbia Heights Boys’ Club, an inte- 
grated recreation program utilizing the fa- 
cilities of All Souls’ Church, was operated 
on an emergency basis during December; 
now the USC Board has voted to include 
this Washington Integration Project in its 
regular program for 1955. 

Even before the Supreme Court decision, 
USC started exploring the possibility of 
working in the field of integration. Lay and 
professional people are agreed that this area 
of human relations will continue to be our 
No. 1 frontier for years to come. The emer- 
gency situation in Washington provided the 
opportunity to start working in the field of 
integration while moving ahead with other 
proposals still in the planning stage. 

There is a city-wide network of Metropoli- 
tan Police Boys’ Clubs formed to provide 
recreation for boys in Washington, D. C. 
One of these, No. 10, has for over fifteen 
years been meeting at the Unitarian church 
where there are excellent facilities, including 
showers and a gym. Regular weekly attend- 
ance was about 1400 boy hours. The group 
met from 3:30 to 8:00 p.m. weekdays and 
all day Saturday. These clubs, while started 
by the Police Department, now have a Board 
composed in large part of Washington busi- 
ness men. The police give them but nominal 
help, chiefly in the form of assistance with 
fund-raising. 

Dedicated to an integrated society, the 
Board of All Souls’ Church decided last July 


that it could no longer allow any group to, 


use its facilities on a segregated basis and so 
communicated with the Board of the Boys’ 
Clubs. The Board decided-to remain segre- 
gated; other communications followed and 
finally the Boys’ Clubs voted to vacate on 
December 1 rather than sponsor an inte- 
grated program. 

The church Board aeeided they must; re- 
main open for an integrated program at all 
costs; the Unitarian Service Committee was 
asked to come in on'an emergency basis to 
start an integrated program on the day the 
Police Boys’ Club mioved out and to survey 
the possibilities for the future. 

By the morning of December 1, the Boys’ 
Clubs had moved all their equipment out, 
even though there were no adequate facilities 
in the area to which they could be moved 
and arrangements had to be made for stor- 
age. William Neal, a graduate student and 
instructor in physical education at Washing- 
ton University, became program director for 
the Unitarian Service Committee and 
opened the new recreation group that same 
afternoon. He has a staff of three working 
with him. Each one brings to the project a 
variety of professional skills in crafts, edu- 
cation, recreation and group work. 

It is the opinion of professional people in 
the area that Washington has a very urgent 
need for a carefully planned experiment to 
show how integration of a voluntary youth 
Service may be achieved. An effective dem- 


onstration at this time can do much to show 
the way to organizations both in that city 
and elsewhere. The experience of the Rec- 
reation Department at playgrounds in mixed 
neighborhoods has been, for the most part 
that by “integrating,” they merely changed 
from one race to the other. 

The new Columbia Heights group pro- 
vides neighborhood recreation on the prem- 
ises and is a pilot demonstration in the 
process of integration about which much 
more needs to be known, for integration is 
more than opening facilities to one group of 
children or young people while the other 
group moves out. Nor is integration the in- 
clusion of one or two highly acceptable 
people in a program for whites. It is in part 
a problem of changing attitudes. This will 
not be achieved easily or quickly. Latest in- 
formation is that the Metropolitan Police 
Boys’ Clubs are now taking boys out of the 
area to other clubs by bus. And at the Co- 
lumbia Heights Boys’ Club, :as was expected, 


there has been a great influx of Negro boys. / 
An advisory committeechas been set up” 


to consult with the program staff of the new 
Columbia Heights group ‘and to work with 
the program staff of USC. Mr. Russell 
Adams, administrative vice president of Pan 
American Airlines, is chairman of the com- 
mittee and member of the Board of All 
Souls’ Church; Honorable Wendell Berge, 
distinguished attorney, is also a member of 


“the committee, representing All Souls. Dr. 
’ Herbert Reid, faculty member of Howard 


University Law School, is treasurer and Mr. 
Ira Gibbons, in charge of Group Work at the 
Howard University School of Social Work, 
is secretary. Also on the committee are Dr. 


Walter Hager, President of Wilson Teachers 
College, Mrs. Nina Trevvett, executive di- 
rector of the Commissioners’ Youth Council 
of the District, and Mr. Downey, physical 
education director of the District public 
schools. 

During the opening days of the new 
recreation group, parents came with their 
children to see what kind of direction and 
supervision was being given. It is planned 
to have staff augmented by volunteers call 
on parents in the area. On the opening day, 
two Negro boys about ten were observed 
entering rather tentatively, not sure that 
this was really meant for them; apparently 
not seeing an adult they could question im- 
mediately, they started out again. As they 
reached the door, a white boy their own 
age ran after them shouting, “Come on in, 
it’s O. K.” MRS. DUDLEY MOORE 


Resolution reprinted 


The Eugene (Oregon) Register-Guard on 
January 1, 1955, used as its editorial a 1952 
resolution of the Southwestern Unitarian 
Conference on interracial understanding. 
The conference statement, which affirmed 
“the obligation to accept Unitarians without 
regard to race or color at all meetings, in- 
stitutes and gatherings,” was reprinted by 
the paper from the bulletin of the Eugene 
Unitarian Church. 


‘DEEDS AS WELL AS WORDS’: The Race 
Relations Honor Roll of the Indianapolis 
Recorder for 1954 includes, among ten local 
citizens, Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., “pastor 
of All Souls Unitarian Church of Indian- 
apolis and through him his congregation 
for exemplifying in deeds as well as in 
words their belief in the Brotherhood of 
Man under the Fatherhood of God.” 


WASHINGTON BROTHERHOOD: Two members of the Columbia stabi: Boys’ Club 
stand with William Neal, Unitarian Service Committee program director (second from right), 
and Belford Fisher, in charge of general recreation. 
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San SNORE, HER 


OPPORTUN 


ITIES OF A HILLSIDE SITE: The plans of R. Brandon Crawford for the Unitarian Church of Birmingham, Ala., 


incorporate some contemporary ideas of building on a slope. The site is just south of the city on one of the three shaded streets 
“going over the mountain.” For little excavation cost, a nine-room church school section will be built beneath the high-ceilinged 
sanctuary. The sanctuary, with a decorative wall of windows and a fireplace behind the pulpit, projects out from the long, low base 
of the church. It will serve the dual purpose of meeting place for church services and recreation hall. The structure of the sanctuary 
will be of laminated wood frames eight feet on center, with exposed wood purlins (horizontal beams) and exposed wood decking. 


Payment of property taxes, slow legal procedure 
faced by dissenting California churches 


The California Unitarian churches which 
have refused to request the state property-tax 
exemption offered religious institutions be- 
cause of a contingent loyalty oath are facing 
a period of high taxes never before a part of 
their budgets, and court battles that will be 
long and costly. (See the Register for April 
and October, 1954.) 

Time magazine noted the decision of the 
Berkeley church in December, under the 
head “$2,200 Protest”: “No church is eligible 
for property-tax exemption under Cali- 
fornia’s controversial Levering Law unless 
its board signs a special oath of loyalty to 
the Government. Last week, the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Berkeley, Calif., announced 
that it would pay taxes (more than $2,200 
a year) rather than sign and condone what 
is regarded as a violation of church-state 
separation.” The Oakland Tribune of De- 
cember 16 gave front-page coverage to the 
news that the church had paid its first in- 
stallment of $481 to the City of Berkeley 
and $662 to Alameda County. 

In a letter which accompanied the pay- 
ment, Dr. J. Raymond Cope, minister of the 
church, wrote: “To sign this oath means the 
acceptance of the first invasion of our free- 
dom of worship. The prophetic task of the 
church has always required the obligation 
to draw attention to unhealthy forces in our 
society; materialism in all of its forms, 
secularism which recognizes the rights of the 
State to dictate to the church are but two of 
the tendencies which the church must, in all 
conscience, Oppose .. . 

“A church having guaranteed the right of 
conscience and uncensored worship to all 
those who come to it for ministrations, is 
unable to. guarantee that there may not be 
at least one person who is misguided enough 
to believe that some things in our govern- 
ment sacred to his fellowmen should be 
changed. It must be obvious in a democratic 
society such as ours, that the most any one 
human being can do is to sign an oath for 
himself. For the law to have meaning it 
would be necessary for each person who 
comes to any service to sign this oath as a 
precondition to his having a right to wor- 
ship.” 
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The Berkeley Unitarian church is the only 
One in its county that is not accepting the 
exemption. “It will be a pretty crushing blow 
to us financially,” said Dr. Cope. Because the 
church is located close to the campus of the 
University of California, it has high taxes 
and many among the congregation are 
students who cannot make large contribu- 
tions. However, the decision was unanimous- 
ly made by the Board of Trustees. The 
payment is considered to be “in eserow” 
until the constitutionality of the Levering 
Law is decided upon by the courts. 

The San Jose First Unitarian Church, 
which filed suit with the aid of the American 
Civil Liberties Union to have the loyalty 
oath declared invalid, voted to pay the tax 
of $1669 under protest after the court re- 
fused to entertain the suit. The American 
Unitarian Association has retained counsel 
in the case to consider alternative methods 
of testing the law. 

The First Unitarian Church of Los An- 
geles has a fund out of which they will pay 
the required tax and also support legal ad- 
vice and action against the law. 

The Los Angeles church included with 
their first installment of more than $3,000 
the statement that the oath as a condition of 
exemption “violates freedom of religion, and 
constitutes an unconstitutional attempt to 
establish civil jurisdiction over the solely 
religious subject matter of the ‘advocacy’ 
of churches and religious associations, and 
also constitutes an assertion of power by the 
state to sit in judgment upon the content of 
religious doctrine, creed, teachings and be- 
liefs, all in violation of the provisions re- 
specting freedom of religion provided in the 
First and Fourteenth amendments of the 
United States Constitution and Article I, 
Section r of the California Constitution.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union has 
prepared a list of citations and a statement 
which define that which they believe un- 
constitutional about the law. Many observers 
believe that the Supreme Court of the United 
States should ultimately sit upon this case, 
since state courts are often jealous of their 
jurisdiction over realty taxes, one of the 
last strongholds of state power. 


Arizona college cancels 
lecture by Beacon author 


A telephone call in early December 
caused the cancellation of a spring talk by 
Emmett McLoughlin, former Franciscan 
priest and author of the Beacon Press book, 
People’s Padre, according to a story in the 
(Phoenix) Arizona Republic. 

Mr. McLoughlin had been listed by Psi 
Chi, honorary society in psychology at the 
Arizona State College, as a speaker on 
“Psychology in Religion” at the college 
auditorium in March. He was one of a num- 
ber of guest lecturers scheduled by the 
society which, the paper says, is “an organ- 
ization of faculty members and outstanding 
psychology students.” 

On November 24, Grady Gammage, 
president of the college, told the society that 
it should cancel the proposed talk by Mc- 
Loughlin. According to the newspaper ac- 
count, he told Dr. H. Clay Skinner, 
psychology department head and Psi Chi 
advisor, that McLoughlin was “controversial, 
and we don’t want speakers who offend 
people, especially people’s religious views.” 

The president said that he had been 
alerted to the “controversial” nature of Mc- 
Loughlin by a telephone call from a prom- 
inent Catholic leader in Phoenix. He added 
that he had learned from another source 
that some of the Catholic students had been 
offended by remarks of McLoughlin in the 

ast. 

; Asked by a reporter if the group could 
have gone ahead with its plans despite his 
objections, Gammage said, “I suppose they 
could. I made the suggestion that they 
change speakers or at least get him to 
change his topic.” He said that he would 
not mind if McLoughlin talked on hospital 
administration. 

People’s Padre is the autobiographical 
account of how McLoughlin left the priest- 
hood and later the Roman Catholic church 
after church authorities insisted that he give 
up his social work in an interdenominational 
and interracial hospital in the slums of 
Phoenix. McLoughlin is still director of the 
hospital. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. 
Sunday Service, 11 A.M. Worship and Sermon. Week Days, 
12 Noon: Tuesday through Friday. Guest Preacher; Monday, 
Half Hour of Organ Music, Open daily 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 


Unitarians of the month 


Newburyport Daily News 
OLDEST UNITARIAN?: Henry Bailey 
Little of Newburyport, Mass., opens a 
congratulatory card on his 104th birthday. 


Church bell peals 104 for 
‘dean of American bankers’ 


On January 4, the church bell of the First 
Religious Society (Unitarian) of Newbury- 
port, Mass., counted off the 104 years of 
Henry Bailey Little’s life as a birthday trib- 
ute. Citizens of the town had no doubt as 
to the reason for the sound: Mr. Little, a 
parishioner of the church, is the oldest resi- 
dent of Newburyport. He retired two years 
ago as president of the town’s Institution 
For Savings and is known in the financial 
world as “America’s dean of bankers.” 

The Boston Herald noted that “. . . for 
Henry Bailey Little it was just another 
‘moderate’ day. His wing collar as starched 
and shining as ever, he dropped into the 
Institution For Savings where he became 
president emeritus after serving as president 
for 54 years. He sat through the annual 
meeting of the bank and then went to his 
_home where he was guest of honor at a 
family tea.” 

Mr. Little left his native Newbury in 
1867 for neighboring Newburyport, where 
he has lived ever since. A one-time mem- 
ber of the City Council, he served for nine 
years (while the late President William 
Howard Taft was president of the General 
Conference of Unitarian Churches) as mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. His sen, Leon 
M. Little, is now AUA treasurer. 

_ The First Religious Society began to 
mark Mr. Little’s birthdays with its bell 
when he reached 100. 

SON OF NORWAY: Gerald N. Sonnesyn, 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Minneapolis Unitarian Church, was elected 
president of the Sons of Norway at the 
biennial convention in Seattle, Washington. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES FOR: Percival 
F. Brundage, new member of Eisenhower's 
“sub-Cabinet.” . . . Dr. B. Bucove who will 
become Director of Local Health Services 
in the Washington State Health Department. 
. . . Blythe C. Conn of the Burlington Uni- 
tarian Fellowship who was elected State 
Representative in Iowa. . . . Frank Hatch 
of Wayland, Mass., who accepted the job 
of Chairman of the 1955 Greater Boston 
Red Feather Campaign. . . . Dr. Herbert 
Rhinesmith, professor at Allegheny College, 
who was granted a fellowship to work for 
a year with Dr. Linus Pauling, winner of 
the Nobel Prize in chemistry. . . . Gerald 
White, former president of the Maine 
Newspaper Publishers Association, who has 
accepted the managing editorship of the 
North Bend (Ore.) News. . . . James R. 
Conant who has left Time’s Montreal staff 
to write for the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal. ‘ 


UNITARIAN PHILANTHROPIST:  Ed- 
ward J. Noble, Connecticut Unitarian and 
chairman of the board of Life Savers, Inc., 
has added $5,000,000 to the Edward John 
Noble Foundation. The foundation was 
started in 1940 to aid institutions of charity, 
education, and hospitals. Mr. Noble an- 
nounced that his latest gift was an “indi- 
vidual effort to carry out a philanthropic 
obligation commensurate with the success 
that has come my way as an American 
business man.” 


*‘TEN-O’CLOCK-NEWS’ HILL: Unitarian 
Lillard Hill, former news announcer for the 
Fort Worth, Texas, radio station and called 
by his director “undoubtedly the most popu- 
lar radio and television newsman in the 
Southwest,” has gone to Washington to work 
with the Voice of America. Since 1944, 
Hill’s rating on the radio has risen sharply, 
and his name has become synonymous with 
the ten o’clock news. 


ACROSS THE SEA: International recog- 
nition has been brought to Joseph Micheal, 
New Orleans Unitarian, for his book Radio 
and Television Drama. The magazine of the 
European Broadcasting Union reviewed it 
favorably and ordered copies for their 
libraries in Belgium, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, New Zealand, and Japan. 


UNITARIAN AIDS AGORA: One of the 
most imposing buildings of the ancient 
Athenian market place is being restored 
to its B.C. condition with the aid of the 
American School of Classical Studies, whose 
board president is Ward M. Canady, Toledo 
Unitarian. The building, known as the Stoa 
of Attalos, will be reconstructed in marble 
and will house valuable findings of the Agora 
excavations. 

PROMOTION: Luce Publications took the 
newsletter editor of the “San Antonio Uni- 
tarian” away from Texas to work for Time, 
Life, Fortune, and Sports Illustrated in New 
York. John Lyle Shimek will head a mail 
advertising division. The church regretfully 
decided that it could not meet the $8,750 
raise the new job offered him. 

NEW DIRECTOR: Rev. Phillip Schug, 
minister of the San Antonio church, will 
serve as director of the Southwestern Con- 
ference until the annual meeting at Tulsa 
in April, when elections will be held. He 
is completing the unexpired term of Rev. 
Richard B. Gibbs, who now heads the ex- 
tension department of the AUA. 
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USC appoints social work 
specialist as new director 


Dr. Frank Z. Glick, director of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska School of Social Work 
and professor of public welfare, has been 
chosen by the Unitarian Service Committee 
as Executive Director. He will begin work 
in June at the end of the academic year, 
directing the social work, education, and 
community development projects of the 
USC: 

Born in Junction City, Kansas, Dr. Glick 
graduated from the University of Kansas. 
He took his Master’s degree and doctorate 
at the University of Chicago. 

He has had varied experience in social 
work. In Illinois, he 
served as secretary of 
the board of public 
welfare commission- 
ers, executive secre- 
tary of the state con- 
ference of social work, 
and associate execu- 
tive of the emergency 
relief commission. 

After working on 
the Federal Social Se- 
curity Board, Dr. 
Glick was appointed 
to the School of So- 
cial work of the University of Nebraska 
as director. While there he has been espe- 
cially interested in psychiatric social work, 
and has organized a training program for 
social workers in that field. 

A member of the Unitarian Church of 
Lincoln, Dr. Glick has served on its board 
of trustees and as president of the local 
Laymen’s League. He is now working on an 
evaluation of the church school program. 

Dr. Glick will succeed Thomas Pym 
Cope who resigned last spring. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————————— 
JOURNALIST HONORED: Ben H. Bag- 
dikian, staff writer on the Providence Even- 
ing Bulletin, received an award in the annual 
contest of the New England Associated 
Press News Executives Association for his 
series of articles about the growth and in- 
fluence of Facts Forum, an innovation in 
the mass communications field by H. L. 
Hunt of Texas. 

TO NEW ZEALAND: A Fulbright Lec- 
tureship in New Zealand has been awarded 
to Dr. Howard C. Hopps, professor and 
chairman of the department of pathology 
at the Oklahoma University School of 
Medicine. Dr. Hopps, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City, 
will spend a year teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Otago. 

ANTI-CENSURE PETITIONERS: The new 
organization called Ten Million Americans 
Mobilizing for Justice included on the na- 
tional policy committee Unitarian Frank E. 
Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., and Unitarian 
Richard Lloyd Jones of Tulsa, Okla. 


UNITARIAN AWARD: Members of the 
Annual Award Committee are Rev. Josiah 
R. Bartlett, Berkeley, Calif.; Fred A. Brill, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. (chairman); and Mrs. 
George W. Pieksen, St. Louis. Suggestions 
for nomination may be sent to any member 
of the committee, through the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8. 


Frank Z. Glick 
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Lack of funds, threat of arrest plague Berlin 
Unitarians, but church continues to grow 


What is it like to be a Unitarian on the 
edge of the Iron Curtain? Mrs. Hildegarde 
Kuerschner, wife of the minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Berlin, has written to 
the wife of a Maine Unitarian minister 
about the struggles of religious liberalism. 

Her letter begins: “I am asked to write 
the story of the minister’s wife in Berlin. 
Well, then, but it will be a very simple 
story of course, because the minister’s wife 
in Berlin is not such a dignified person as 
a minister’s wife generally used to be. 

“T am fifty years old now and married 
26 years . . . Four years ago I founded 
with my husband the Unitarian Society, 
the first Unitarian Church in the history of 
Berlin. Dr. Rudolf Kuerschner, the pastor 
is member #1 and the president. I am 
member #2. We are 120 members now, and 
about 200 friends who attend our services 
and meetings now and then. These four 
years were not only a thrilling adventure 
but also a hard struggle for us both; and 
[Rev. Edwin C. Broome] who, when we 
established the church, was the head of the 
American Military Government’s Depart- 
ment for Religious Affairs was not very. far 
wrong when he named us ... ‘the men in 
the firing line of Unitarianism.’ 

“Probably more people attend the serv- 
ices on an average than in other churches, 
the Unitarian churches in the U.S.A. in- 
cluded. But these people do not become 
members, since there is not a guaranty for 
them to be safe before communist tribu- 
nals. You never can tell, they say, that you 
not at any time get punished for your 
liberalism and considered as an American 
agent. As a matter of fact, a Unitarian was 
3 months arrested for having a church- 
program in his pocket when he went into 
the Soviet Zone. 

“Jammed between orthodoxy and nihilism, 
we have to stand as a church without any 
Unitarian tradition in our city. The congre- 
gation has difficulties to bring up by contri- 
butions and collections the money that is 
needed to pay the costs of the church, 
becanse the members either are poor people 


or come from the Soviet Sector where money 
has the value of only a quarter of that in 
West Berlin. Nevertheless our Social Com- 
mittee has cared for some hundreds of per- 
sons in need, mainly refugees, owing to the 
generous supply of used clothing from the 
Unitarian Service Committee, Boston. 

“All that means much personal work for 
me, for the minister’s wife is engaged in 
every activity. I have to lead the women’s 
group and to make our meetings meaning- 
ful. Besides I have to care for my husband 
who works hard... . 

“The Unitarian minister and his wife have 
to strive for their living, since the church 
cannot pay any salary. ‘God helps those who 
help themselves’ and so the pastor worked 
as a laborer, as a carpenter; he gave Ameri- 
can ladies lessons, wrote a book and lectured 
on philosoply, all that without any neglect 
of his duties for the church. He buries the 
dead and teaches the candidates for con- 
firmation; he is an active member of the 
International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom. . . . He re- 
ceives and answers day by day a lot of 
letters from foreign countries.” 


Ordinations and Installations 


Wollaston, Mass.: Robert W. Lawson in- 
stalled as minister, Jan. 9. 

Austin, Texas: George W. Marshfield in- 
stalled as minister, Feb. 16. 

Brownsville, Texas: Marvin Palmerlee in- 
stalled as minister, Feb. 17. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Robert C. Palmer installed 
as minister, Feb. 22. 


HISTORY AWARD: The Carnegie Revoly- 


ing Fund Committee of the American His- 
torical Association has chosen The Begin- 
nings of Unitarianism in America by C. 
Conrad Wright, member of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) in Cambridge, Mass., for its 
annual award. The book will be published 
by the Beacon Press in the snrine of 1955, 


THE ‘FIRING LINE’ OF UNITARIANISM: The Unitarian Society of Berun recenuy 
celebrated the 4th anniversary of its foundation and re-elected the founders as the execu- 
tive committee of the church. Left to right are H. J. Wilm (vice-president), Hildegarde 
Kuerschner, Dr. Rudolph Kuerschner (minister and president), Mrs. Alice Peck (treasurer). 
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‘Three Musketeers’ behind 
Winston-Salem Fellowship 


Three families of Lewises, unrelated, are 
known as “the Three Musketeers” of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Recently, a guest speaker thought a 
joke was being played on him when hay- 
ing been invited to speak by one Lewis, 
he dined at the home of another, and spent 
the night with a third family of the same 
name. a 

Mr. and Mrs. Owen Lewis were charter 
members and organizers of the fellowship, 
Mr. Lewis serving as president from 1951 
to 1953. His wife, vice-president in 1954, 
is a church school teacher. This Mr. Lewis, 
a graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, is purchasing agent and building man- 
ager of a local bank. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. Michael Lewis came to 
Winston-Salem in 1950, when Dr. Lewis 
was appointed head of the department of 
modern languages at Salem College. Origi- 
nally a Universalist, Dr. Lewis joined the 
fellowship in 1953, after the Andover de- 
cision to form the Council of Liberal 
Churches (Universalist-Unitarian). Now he 
is vice-president of the group, and occa- 
sional speaker in the group. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyatt H. Lewis joined the 
fellowship in 1952. Mr. Lewis is now its 
president. With training and experience in 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, he 
manages operations in the control tower at 
the local airport. 


RECENT COMMUNITY HONORS: Rev. 
Robert Zoerheide of Syracuse, member of 
the Board of the city National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
. .. Ben H. Hazen of the Portland church, 
chosen .by the city Realty Board as Port- 
land’s First Citizen of 1954, who this year 
for the second time led the Portland Com- 
munity Chest campaign. . . . Rev. Donald 
Harrington of the Community Church of 
New . York who received an award from 
the Stephen Wise Free Synagogue for out- 
standing achievement. . . . Thomas Nee, 
musical director for the Minneapolis Uni- 
tarian church, who has been appointed con- 
ductor of the City Civic Orchestra. . 
Alex F. Bottomley who returned from the 
May Meetings in Boston to be elected 
Mayor of the City of Brighton, Australia. 
. . . C. George Taylor who received from 
Elisha C. Mowry (both members of the 
First Unitarian Church of Providence) the 
Better Understanding award of the English 
Speaking Union. . . . Dr. John Nicholls 
Booth of Belmont, Mass., who was sur- 
prised at the end of his sermon one Sunday 
to be decorated by representatives of the 
Moroccan government with the rank of 
Officer in the Moroccan Order of Ouissam 
Alaouite. . . . Mrs. Eric Sturley, a Mead- 
ville Unitarian, elected president of the 
Crawford County Retarded Children Asso- 
ciation. . . . Leland J. Culbertson of the 
same church who was elected president of 
the county Bar Association. . . . Dr. Alex 
M. Burgess of Providence, named director 
of professional education at the Miriam 
and Newport Hospitals. 


FOR MENTAL HEALTH: Rev. Richard 
Henry, minister of the Knoxville Unitarian 
church, was recently elected president of 
the Knox Area Mental Health Association. 


CLC field workers tour 
South, Middlewest 


The Department of Education of the 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian) sent its two field workers, Miss 
Francis W. Wood and Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
on their first large-area trips in January. 

On January 6, Miss Bruner left for a 
month’s trip in the South, visiting such cities 
as Silver Spring, Md.; Morgantown, and 
Charleston, West Va.; Winston-Salem and 
Ashville, N. C.; Aiken, Columbia, and 
Charleston, S. C.; Atlanta, Ga., and Wil- 
mington, Del. 

At the end of January, Miss Wood left 
for the Middle West, to cover Ohio, the 
Chicago area, Madison, Wisc., Omaha, Min- 
neapolis, Des Moines, Kansas City, and 
Indianapolis. 

The CLC field workers spend from one- 
third to one-half of their time traveling. 
They work on a long-range schedule, reach- 
ing over as many as three years, for only two 
of them are responsible for co-ordinating 
liberal religious education in 48 states. A 
new area of their work will include guidance 
to the fellowships. 

Department field trips are of two kinds. 
The first, represented by Miss Bruner’s 
southern tour, brings the field worker into 
the individual church for several days to 
meet with the board of trustees, church 
school teachers, parents, and the local re- 
ligious education group. i 

The second, as in Miss Wood’s trip, 
gathers interested members of Universalist 
and Unitarian churches from a 50-mile 
radius together at a conference. For a 
period of usually two days, delegates from 
the churches hear about the general ob- 
jectives and methods of the teaching of 
liberal religion, and discuss these together 
in forums. 


Full schedule greets Council 
head on Hawaii visit 


Bedecked with flowers and smiling, Rev. 
Frank Ricker was welcomed by aloha parties 
and receptions on his recent visit to the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Hawaii. As Regional 
Director of the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Council, Mr. Ricker was the second Uni- 
tarian official to visit 
the island outpost 
fellowship since its 
formation in 1952. 

From December 
29 until January 9, 
Mr. Ricker spoke at 
one meeting after 
another, talking at 
program, finance, re- 
ligious education, 
and leadership work- 
shops, conducting 
services of worship 
. for the fellowship, 
g btw and explaining Uni- 
tarian beliefs to local citizens. 

Attendance at the meetings was far larger 
than the membership of the fellowship. For 
an evening service at which Mr. Ricker dis- 
cussed “Who is a Unitarian” there were over 
70 Hawaiians present. At the final evening 
service, almost 90 heard Mr. Ricker speak 
on “Unitarians Believe.” 


Unitarians in Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, 
spark community aid for mentally retarded 


Community responsibility for mentally 
retarded children, pioneered in Syracuse, 
N.Y., over a year ago with the help of the 
May Memorial (Unitarian) Church, has 
been accepted in two other cities through 
the efforts of Unitarian groups. 

The Social Action committee of the First 
Unitarian Church of Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
initiated a project for retarded children in 
the fall of 1953. First-year progress on the 
project was outlined in the committee’s re- 
port to the church Board of Trustees: 

“The group asked the minister to preach 
a sermon to clarify to the congregation the 
problem, the needs, and the apathy which 
created the need for social action in this 
field. . . . The Social Action committee 
now created a sub-committee for a Mentally 
Retarded Child Project. We found others in 
the community were ready to respond, and 
through lists supplied by Board of Educa- 
tion (of children excluded from the public 
schools because of I. Q’s lower than 50), 
the school psychologists, the Child Guid- 
ance clinic, and the nearby Buffalo associa- 
tion of parents of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, a public meeting was convened in the 
Unitarian church. 

“The result of a series of four meetings 
was the creation of a Niagara County chap- 
ter of the association for the help of the 
mentally retarded, and important funds were 
forthcoming from the Kiwanis, the College 
Club, church suppers and events in other 
churches; a card party of the Evening Al- 
liance, and the proceeds of a concert by the 
Brahms Chorus in the Unitarian church. 
Several facilities were offered to the asso- 
ciation for a school, including those of the 
Unitarian church by the vote of the Trus- 
tees, but the school committee of the par- 
ents, after investigating them all, selected 
other quarters. The leadership for fund- 
raising and for the public information con- 
tinued for some time to come from Uni- 
tarians, and the Unitarians are still active in 
many ways in the project, now established 
with a school, a qualified teacher, and an 
adequate minimum budget... . 

“In a recent report . . . the chairman of 
the Mentally Retarded Child Project pointed 
out that this project is typical of Unitarian 
social leadership which initiates programs 
without insisting on control, and allows a 
wider community participation. It is definite 
that the various elements in the community 
would not have been brought together if it 
had not been for Unitarian initiative and 
leadership. 

“The great value of the school is not 
alone in the help given to the students, but 
in the help it has given to their parents, 
leading them to realize that others in the 
community understand and appreciate their 
problems, and that others face the same 
problems as do they. Parents who felt they 
“were going it alone” now have the assur- 
ance that comes from being members of a 
group who can talk out problems and who 
can expect community understanding.” 

The offspring of the Niagara Falls church, 
St. Catharines Fellowship in Ontario, has 
followed the parental path. The chairman 
of the social action committee writes: 

“The St. Catharines (Ontario) Fellow- 


ship, barely 12 months old, decided to spon- 
sor the local School for Retarded Children 
as it’s social project. It was found that the 
two major problems facing the group was 
high cost of transportation and auxilliary 
help at the school. Parents of children, 
although willing, were found not to be the 
answer to this latter problem, firstly because 
many had other small children, and sec- 
ondly because of the obvious emotional 
link. 

“Volunteers from the Fellowship members 
responded with alacrity both in helping at 
the school and with fund-raising; one mem- 
ber, living outside the city, arranged for the 
transportation of a child in her locality who 
otherwise could not have attended school 
owing to the prohibitive cost of taxis. 

“Fellowship members also took over ca- 
tering at the Children’s Christmas Party, 
and a degree of joint publicity has helped 
both groups.” 


CHRISTOPHER WREN 


REVIVED: The 
Universalist meeting house of North Harps- 
well, Maine, built by sea captains of the 
village in 1841, was brought back to use 
recently on the annual Harpswell day. Citi- 
zens of the town, some of them descendants 


of the original pew-holders, re-painted, 
shingled, and restored the Christopher 
Wren-style building. The town will use it as 
a library or an art center. 


Liberal Religious Youth 
confer in Middle West 


When the Ohio Valley Youth Conference 
met in Dayton in November, members of 
the First Unitarian Church opened their 
homes to eighty visiting delegates. The ban- 
quet speaker was Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
editor of the Universalist Leader. The week- 
end project for the group was raking leaves 
and general caretaking at the Montgomery 
County Home for the Aged. 

The Midwestern Conference of Liberal 
Religious Youth convened in St. Louis, 
Missouri, at the end of December. The 
campus of Washington University (founded 
by Unitarians a century ago) was used for 
the meetings There were two programs 
running simultaneously: one for high school 
young people, the other for those of college 
age. Professor Paul Schilpp of Northwestern 
University talkud to the groups on “Liberal- 
ism on the Campus.” Mrs. Dudley Moore 
spoke for the Unitarian Service Committee. 


EF 


Protests Unitarian naming 
of Anglican clerics 


The Christian Century protested recently 
that the Church of England is annoyed that 
the prestige and power of establishment puts 
top officers under the control of the current 
Prime Minister, no matter what his denom- 
ination—since 1916, ‘‘a Baptist, Presbyterian, 
agnostic or Unitarian, and three Anglicans.” 

The Unitarian Prime Minister referred 
to by The Christian Century. was Neville 
Chamberlain. Rev. Henry Cheetham, min- 
ister of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Unitarian Church in Charlottesville., Va., 
and a native Englishman, explains this 
famous Conservative’s relationship to Uni- 
tarianism: 

“Chamberlain came from a very dis- 
tinguished Unitarian family, but his own 
personal association with our churches was 
very thin. He could almost be called a man 
‘of no denomination at all.’ I believe that he 


and Austin Chamberlain used to contribute. 


to our church at Islington in London which 
was destroyed by bombs in the last war... . 
Joseph Chamberlain, their father, was one 
of the leading Unitarians in Birmingham 
and even taught in the Sunday School. As 
a Unitarian, he gave Birmingham cheap gas, 
pure water and healthful houses, made the 
city the best-governed place in Great Britain, 
supported universal, unsectarian, compulsory 
education and women’s sufferage, and en- 
riched the Art Galleries, museums and open 
spaces of the city . . . Neville, following in 
his father’s footsteps, had energy and en- 
thusiasm to make Birmingham a great city 
and was responsible for making it the first 
city to adopt a town-planning scheme for 
its development as a great industrial center. 
“British Unitarians were very proud to 
claim both Neville and Austin as Unitarians 
until Neville went to Munich and adopted 
his policy of appeasement with Hitler and 
Co. After Munich, we kept it dark... .” 
According to Mr. Cheetham, a recent ex- 
ample of Unitarian weight in decisions 
affecting the Church of England was the 
appointment, during the Labor Govern- 
ment administration, of the first Bishop of 
London who had not gone to a private 
school. The Home Secretary at that time 
was Chuter Ede, a Unitarian by conviction. 
It is considered that his strong belief that 
there should be a bishop “with a sense of the 
needs and desires of the working class 
people” affected the Prime Minister’s choice. 
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Lincoln Centre, founded by Unitarians, 
celebrates its golden anniversary in Chicago 


At a tea on December 12, 1954, and at 
the annual meeting on February 12, 1955, 
The Abraham Lincoln Centre, first insti- 
tution in Chicago to open its doors to 
Negroes and whites on a equal basis, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. The Centre, 
important in the history of Unitarian influ- 


ence, was an outgrowth of All Souls 
Church under the pastorate of Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 


During the fifty years of the existence 
of the Centre, more than 7,000,000 people 
have passed through its doors. Following 
Dr. Jones’ death in 
1918, his widow, 
Edith Lloyd Jones, 
served in the ca- 
pacity of superin- 
tendent until 1929. 
Drs ap Curtis. W. 
Reese, then secre- 
tary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Con- 
ference, moved in- 
to the Centre in 
1923 and in 1926 
was elected Dean. 

The program of 
the Centre includes 
activities from the 
nursery school up through adult groups. 
Much of the program is in the area of the 
cultural arts. Some 10,000 private piano 
lessons are given each year. The Centre 
also maintains a summer camp on Clear 
Lake, near Milton Junction, Wisconsin. The 
camp site consists of 75 acres, including a 
farmhouse, a headquarters building, and 
two dormitories. During July and August 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese 


approximately 180 children from Chicago 
are given an outing at the camp. The Cen- 
tre participates in the Chicago Community 
Fund and operates on an annual budget of 
approximately $68,000. 

The building is a substantial six-story 
brick structure—the original plans of which 
were drawn by Frank Lloyd Wright. This 
was the first commission for a major build- 
ing of the now-famous architect. Frank 
Lloyd Wright (Unitarian) was Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones’ nephew. Both - were strong- 
willed. There were some differences between 
them about the building, and another well- 
known Chicago architect, Dwight Perkins, 
was called in and alterations were made in 
the plans for the exterior. In a recent letter 
to the Centre from Frank Lloyd Wright he 
stated that he had always hated the exterior. 

At the February meeting, a history of 
the Centre was read by Mrs. Helen Rosen- 
fels, who has been connected with the Cen- 
tre since its founding and was a member of 
All Souls Church prior to the founding of 
the Centre. Among the other speakers was 
Mr. Philleo Nash, formerly advisor to 
President Truman on race relations. 

From the beginning, the charter of the 
Centre provided that the Centre should 
render service without regard to race, creed, 
color, sex, or political opinion. The Centre 
was the first institution in Chicago under 
white auspices to fully integrate Negroes 
into its program. The democratic principles 
of freedom of speech, press, and assembly 
have been scrupulously maintained. 

The Centre is a member of both the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 


Minister petitions Knowland 
to reconsider China blockade 


“The issue of whether the world has war 
or peace is the most important of all, for 
it means the life or death of civilization as 
we know it,” wrote Rev. David W. Edmunds 
of the Unitarian Church of Roslindale, 
Mass., to Senator William F. Knowland of 
California. 

In his Christmas sermon, “Putting the 
Christmas Spirit to Work,” Mr. Edmunds 
announced that he had asked the Republican 
Senate floor leader to consider the results of 
a reprisal blockade of Communist China. 
The Senator had proposed such a measure 
in line with a “get tough” Asiatic policy, 
early in December, when it was announced 
that eleven American airmen had been sen- 
tenced to prison .as spies:.-by the Peking 
government. 
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Unitarians protest ban 
of debate on Red China 


Unitarians in Iowa and Nebraska re- 
acted vigorously to reports that many col- 
leges and universities, including Annapolis 
and West Point, had refused to allow debate 
on the 1954-55 topic chosen by the National 
Forensic Association, “Resolved: that the 
United States should extend diplomatic rec- 
ognition to the Communist Government of 
China.” 

When four teachers’ colleges in Nebraska 
decided to avoid debate of the subject, the 
Lincoln Unitarian church invited the debat- 
ing team of the University of Nebraska to 
debate the resolution as its guest. More than 
70 persons heard the team argue the diplo- 
matic status of China and participated in 
the discussion period which followed. 

On October 24, the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation resolved “that the churches and fel- 
lowships of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
and their members deplore the action of 
certain colleges in refusing to debate the 
question of the admission of China to the 
United Nations, .. . and they condemn the 
intellectual cowardice of the view that to 
debate the question is to risk the indoctrina- 
tion of college students with Communist 
views—and that they affirm the enormous 
importance of this question to the peace 
of the world, and believe, therefore, that 
it must be discussed in a free society.” 


DIVIDE AND MULTIPLY: Formed out of the First Unitarian Congregation in the center 
of Toronto, Canada, the fellowships of South Peel (west of the city) and of Briarcliff (east 
of the city) have gained—in less than a year— a minister, regular Sunday services, a full 
curriculum in a school of religious education, a newsletter, and week-night adult education, 
classes. Above is the first Board of Management at a reception for the minister, Rev. Donald 


R. Stout (fourth from the left). 


‘Age of anxiety’ to be focus 
of 1955 1.A.R.F. Congress | 


“Liberal Religion in an Age of Anxiety” 
will be the subject of the Congress of the 
International Association for Religious Free- 
dom, when it meets in Belfast, Ireland, 
from July 23 to July 28, 1955. 

Of its choice of the word “anxiety” as 
subject, the Association says: “Liberals in 
previous days would not have understood 
this, as they felt much at their ease in this 
world, and confident of the future. Present 
generations, however, don’t have this kind 
of naive brightness. Yet we stand for the 
principles of liberalism. The more so as we 
know that among the causes of anxiety is 
a morose lack of inner freedom, and a cer- 
tain unbelief in the Spirit which is freedom.” 

Addresses on this theme will be given by 
an American, a German, and a Hollander. 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will dis- 
cuss “The Struggle for Personality in a 
Mechanized World”; Professor Georg 
Wunsch of the University of Marburg, 
“Political and Economic Insecurity in the 
Life of Modern Man”; Professor Van Holk 
of Leyden University, Holland, “The Ap- 
proach of Modern Man to the Struggle for 
World Unity.” The speeches will be given in 
the evenings of July 23, 25, and 26 respec- 
tively. Small discussion groups composed of 
representatives of many countries will meet 
during the morning after each speech to 
consider the ideas expressed. In the after- 
noon, the discussion leaders will report be- 
fore a plenary session of the congress and 
have their comments answered by the pre- 
vious night’s speaker. 

Among other events of the five-day con- 
gress will be an address by Prof. Fritz Buri, 
noted Swiss theologian, a reception and 
church service given by Belfast ministers of 
the Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland, and brief trips to introduce visitors 
to Northern Ireland. 

The Non-Subcribing Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland, “host” to the congress, is the 
Irish organization of religious liberals, and 
a member of the I.A.R.F. 


Beacon Press Notes 


‘Books of the Year’ lists for 1954 include 
(on the list of Child Study Associates) Cora 
Mason’s Socrates: The Man Who Dared to 
Ask, and (on the list of the New York 
Times) A. Powell Davies’ Urge to Persecute 
and the James Rorty and Moshe Decter’s 
McCarthy and the Communists. 


The “Protestant Lenten List” of 26 books, 
picked by Bishop Gerald Kennedy and ap- 
pearing in the February issues of Library 
Journal and The Christian Century, includes 
The Ways and Power of Love. Of Pitirim A. 
Sorokin’s book, Bishop Kennedy says, “It is 
good news when a sociologist decides to 
study the accomplishments and possibilities 
of love in society . . . an important study!” 


The translations branch of the United 
States Information Agency has written for 
the Malayalam, Tamil, Telegu, and Kannada 
language rights to John Dewey’s Reconstruc- 
tion in Philosophy. 


Of eleven “authorities” selected to use 
a $250,000 grant from the Fund for the 
Republic (an agency established by the 
Ford Foundation and headed by Robert M. 
Hutchins) to make a complete factual study 
of the effects of communism on all phases 
of American life, two are Beacon Press 
authors. They are Moshe Decter (co-author 
of McCarthy and the Communists) for the 
assignment “Communism in the Mass 
Media,” and Ralph L. Roy (author of 
Apostles of Discord) to investigate “Com- 
munism and Religion,” one of the subjects 
covered in his book. The eleven will in- 
corporate their findings in a series of books. 


- . - . 
Nominating Committee 
reports slate 


The Nominating Committee of the AUA 
wishes to thank the Regional Officers and 
Directors and the several individuals who 
sent in suggestions for nominees for the 
Board of Directors. The suggestions this 
year were adequate in number and variety. 

The Committee seriously reviewed each of 
the suggestions weighing many considera- 
tions such as demonstrated leadership in 
general and in specialized fields, lay-minis- 
terial balance, and geographic distribution. 

In fulfillment of By-law Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 4, your Nominating Committee pre- 
sents the following nominees for election at 
the Annual Meeting in Boston, May, 1955: 


FOR THREE VICE-PRESIDENTS 

(To serve for a term of one year) 
Rev. William P. Jenkins, Toronto, Ontario 
Mr. Lloyd S. Luther, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Frank H. Schramm, Burlington, Iowa 


FOR SIX DIRECTORS 
(To serve for a term of three years) 


Hon. Lawrence G. Brooks, Medford, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Mr. Francis F. Campbell, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Mr. Dudley H. Dorr, Lancaster, Massachu- 
setts 

Mr. S. M. Myers, Cleveland, Ohia 

Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Roy Wensberg, Seattle, Washington 
The Committee calls attention to the pro- 

vision for nomination of officers and direc- 

tors by petition as indicated in By-law 

Article VIII, Section 5. 


Respectfully submitted: 
MRS. HARRY R. BURNS 
GERALD R. FITZPATRICK 
GERALD F. WEARY 
ANGUS deM. CAMERON 
JOSEPH E. DUNIPACE 
ROY L. POPE 
MRS. RICHARD C. WARE, Secretary 
LEONARD M. HUNTING, Chairman 


HAVE YOU A SUGGESTION FOR 
MODERATOR? The Nominating Commit- 
tee will meet on March 14 in Boston to 
complete the slate of nominations for the 
General Conference meeting in Detroit. 
Additional suggestions for Moderator for 
the term beginning in May, 1956, will be 
welcomed. 


REMINDER: Attention is hereby called to 
the requirement that all resolutions, by-law 
amendments, or other matters proposed for 
action at the AUA annual meeting to be 
held May 24, 1955, must reach the Busi- 
ness Committee at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., not later than midnight Feb- 
ruary 23, 1955. 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


How to Live Beyond Yourself ............. 
The Pathway to Commitment ............. 
The Need for Frequent Conversion ........ 
eA ME TSAR RENE, yo notre o's bie etelne tse eo os 
The Ism of “Know-Nothing”: 1954 ........ 


Confessions of a Non-Joiner 
The Land of Beginning Again 


The Return of the Medicine Man ......... 
The Mountain that Would Not be.Moved .. 


.... Straughan L. Gettier, Hackensack, N.J. 
Silt settee Jack A. Kent, Long Beach, Calif. 
Ge « aie Arthur B. Jellis, Northborough, Mass. 


Ri) onl a Charles C. Forman, Plymouth, Mass. 


Sr, St Albert D’Orlando, New Orleans, La. 


Henry G. Cooper, Scituate, Mass 


Ford Lewis, Stockton, Calif. 


Emerald L. Olson, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


.... Robert Henry Holmes, Kennebunk, Me. 
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McCarran Act— 


(Continued from page 20) 

of all nations and religions,’—to quote 
George Washington. McCarranism re- 
enacts the ancient story for it says “there 
is no room.” I suggest instead there is 
no room for McCarranism in the blood- 
stream of America. Only a return to 
sound American ideals and true religious 
principles will prevent our becoming a 
by-word among the nations and a symbol 
of hypocrisy in the world. 


Rabbi Joseph S. Shubow of the Bnai 
Mosche Congregation in Brighton (Bos- 
ton, Mass.), is a well known Hebrew 
scholar, lecturer, and civic worker. 
During World War II, Rabbi Shubow 
was chaplain in the army. His humani- 
tarian work in the defeated Germany was 
praised by his military superiors, as well 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based era ‘a recent survey of the work and 


needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 


For information and_ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


as by the Jewish survivors of the Nazi 
regime. The Mayor of Berlin, in his fare- 
well letter to Rabbi Shubow, expressed 
his thanks for what the Rabbi had ac- 
complished in helping not only the 
surviving Jews but also Christian Ger- 
mans and displaced persons of all creeds. 
These comments on the McCarran Act 
are drawn from a recent sermon. 


Alcoholism and Abstinence 


Arnold J. Toynbee, 
after a life-time study of civilizations, 
concludes that “the two problems which 
concern the future of the western civil- 
ization more than any other two are 
racialism and alcoholism.” 


Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
well-known physiologist, former vice- 
president of the University of Illinois, 
concludes, after a life-long study of the 
relationship of alcohol to human life: 
“The only scientific, the only true edu- 
cational approach to accomplish the ob- 
jective, which those interested in alco- 
holic education would like to attain, is 
to teach abstinence. 
“Abstinence is the only certain way, 
the only known scientific way by which 
we can materially decrease the produc- 
tion of chronic alcoholics, the number 
of accidents due to drinking drivers, 
and alcohol-caused divorces, vice, 
crime, and poverty. 
“On the basis of past experience, we 
have no evidence to indicate that the 
teaching of moderation will achieve 
the objective of alcoholic education. 
“Tf all parents were abstainers and 
taught their children total abstinence, 
25 per cent of auto accidents would not 
be due to alcohol, we would not have 
4,000,000 excessive drinkers in our 
country, and the divorce rate, adultery, 
murder, larceny, all sorts of vice and 
crime, and poverty, would greatly de- 
crease.” 


For free literature on the alcohol problem write to 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


NO DEAD WEIGHT 

If I were asked to name the character- 
istic which gives our church its greatest 
reason for existence, the one I would choose 
is this: Our church believes that people are 
courageous and resourceful enough to do 
their own thinking in religion. 

This is indeed a bold and adventurous 
belief. In the eyes of orthodoxy only obe- 
dience to “the authorities” is virtue. To 
question, to seek for oneself, to insist upon 
the right to make up one’s own mind—all 
this, to orthodoxy, is sin. 

A church like ours, free from its very 
inception from the dead weight of enforced 
beliefs, staunchly stands for one of the most 
important faiths in the world: the faith that 
even in religion, it is best for us to think 
for ourselves. 

JACK MENDELSOHN, JR. 


101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


A society for friendly service founded 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. Central 
organization of Lend a Hand Clubs. 
Gives emergency aid in co-operation 
with other agencies. Provides vacations 
and convalescent care. Loans _wheel- 
chairs and crutches. Through Lend a 
Hand Book Mission assists school and 
community libraries. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 

Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 

Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


~The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 
Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 


PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Principle to Practice— 
(Continued from page 9) 


purpose of the case in hand and is made the basis for a 
judgment limited to the parties. Others may be expected to 
give heed; but if they do not, the Court will not be concerned 
unless new proceedings are brought in related situations. 
This time, by contrast, the Court is shaping a remedy not 
merely to compel the defendant school authorities to recog- 
nize the rights of particular plaintiffs, but at the very least 
to compel them to accord these rights to all children simi- 
larly situated in their areas, whom the plaintiffs represent 
in “class suits.” Further, the Court is conscious that the 
decrees it issues in these cases will be models in all places 
where the same problem exists; for they will be followed 
voluntarily to some extent and will serve as the basis for 
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additional court decrees whenever new suits are brought. 
The Supreme Court, in short, is legislating in some detail 
to ee ee public school segregation wherever it is prac- 
ticed. 

The success of the Court’s endeavor will turn on many 
factors in our culture, in our governmental arrangements, in 
the ethics of responsible individuals, and in organized re- 
sponses to the effort being made. We do not avoid our 
problems by focusing the attention of the Court upon them, 
any more than we fulfill our duty by professing high prin- 
ciples through a church—as the Commission on Unitarian 
Inter-group Relations has recently reminded us in this very 
matter. It is a prime glory of our Unitarian movement that 
our position with regard to brotherhood is clear and that 
our practice is in the van of the nation’s. May we implement 
our principles still more fully in this year of advance. 

R.F.F. 


——- 


Now there are 12 different types of 
Wells fund-raising services. There is 
a Wells service particularly suited to the 
specific needs of your church. The goals 
of your church... the number of its 
members and their ability to give... 
the “deadline” you set for reaching your 
paid-up objective—these and other fac- 
tors will help you determine what type 
of fund-raising plan will best suit your 
church. This can be decided by confer- 
ring with Wells in an Analysis and Plan 
Meeting—at no obligation to you. Here 
are some of the brand new features 
offered in Wells canvasses: 

Combined Funds Canvass. This 
unusual new Wells service enables a 
church to conduct a canvass for nominal 
capital needs and for annual budgets at 
the same time, with a single pledge from 
each member. The Combined Funds 
Canvass is a spzedy, efficient solution 
for many a church’s pressing need to 
accomplish more than one objective. 


Important new services 


available to your church 


from the world’s leading 


church fund-raising organization 


Never before so flexible, so individual an approach to church 


Double - the - Budget Canvass. Vhis 
canvass, using the famous Wells “Until 
Further Notice” pledge, has proved to 
be the highest type of creative fund- 
raising, in which “‘the need of the giver 
to give” can be emphasized most effec- 
tively, and the giving standard attained 
becomes the most permanent. 

Shorter - or - Longer Pledge Period. 
This new Wells feature gives your church 
a greater latitude than ever before. There 
are special reasons for a particular length 
of pledge period. You benefit by explor- 
ing this subject with Wells. 

20% Higher Insured Objectives. 
Because Wells has had such vast and 
favorable experience with churches of all 
denominations everywhere, Wells can 
now help a church set its sights higher 
than ever before. In accomplishing this, 
a new high standard of member partici- 
pation results. 

No Additional Charge for Insured 
Objectives. This is the new Wells policy 


te? «ine See 8 we eo 6 6 © ee a we 8 


SPECIAL FUND-RAISING PLAN FOR SMALL CHURCHES. 
If your church has less than 90 giving families, check coupon 
for information about Wells’ plan for small churches. 


fund-raising. Now, more than ever before, the Wells philosophy and the 


Wells methods can contribute to the advancement of your church. 


for all canvasses, regardless of type or 
duration of pledge payment period. Only 
Wells offers you such complete fund- 
raising service, with results assured. 

At no obligation, you may have com- 
plete information about Wells services. 


Please check the coupon below. 
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CHURCH FUND-RAISING 


222 N. WELLS ST. e CHICAGO 6, ILL. ¢ CENTRAL 6-0506 
43 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U. S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 


Wells Organizations 
Suite 1026, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


! am interested in information about the following: 
[ | A Confidential Visit from a Wells representative 


[| A Wells Analysis and Plan Meeting 

(for churches with 90 or more giving families) 

[| Wells Small Church Fund-Raising Plan 

(for churches with less than 90 giving families) 

~_} Send, free, the next six issues of WELLS WAY, the 
International News-Magazine of Church Fund-Raising 
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For Schweitzer's 
80th year 


BEACON’S 
birthday selection of 
writings by and about 


Albert Schweitzer 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: An Introduction 


By Jacques Feschotte—Here is Schweitzer the neighbor—the gentle, in- 
trospective man next door—as warmly and intimately pictured by a French 
writer who has long been his personal friend. With two new addresses by 
Dr. Schweitzer. Just published $2.00 


ANIMAL WORLD OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Translated and edited with an Introduction by Charles R. Joy—With 11 
full-page drawings by Richard F. Bartlett, and 14 photographs by Mr. Joy. 
“A rare and fascinating combination of animal lore and honest, clear think- 


ing of a man whose ideas may mark a milestone in a strife-rent society’— 
NY Pes: $3.00 


WIT AND WISDOM OF SCHWEITZER 


Edited by Charles R. Joy—The first—and only—collection of aphorisms 
sifted out of the whole varied range of Schweitzer’s writings. Extremely 
quotable passages of penetrating thought and wisdom, and the key to much 
of his most profound thinking. : $2.50 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: His Work and His Philosophy 


By Oskar Kraus—“A valuable tribute to one of the noblest of men.”— 
Manchester Guardian $1.75 


AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


By Charles R. Joy and Melvin Arnold—A highly readable personal visit 
with the great doctor in his forest hospital at Lambarene. Selected as one 
of the “50 outstanding books of the year” by the Division of Public 
Libraries of the American Library Association. With 140 photographs $3.75 


Outstanding writings by Dr. Schweitzer 


MUSIC IN THE LIFE OF 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Edited by Charles R. Joy—‘. . . including 
all Schweitzer’s writings on music hither- 
to unavailable in English.”—N.Y. Times. 
“These selections tell us of an extraordi- 
narily gifted and good man from whom we 
have much to learn.”—Saturday Review. 
(Pub. jointly with Harper’s) $4.00 


GOETHE: FOUR STUDIES 


Translated with an Introduction by Charles 

Joy—"Schweitzer’s penetrating under- 
standing of the old master and his rever- 
ence for him shines through as he points 
out the contemporaneousness of Goethe's 
thought.”—Boston Herald. $2.50 


PSYCHIATRIC STUDY OF JESUS 


Translated with an Introduction b~ ™ 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND ITS R. Joy. Foreword by Winfred O, 
DEVELOPMENT $2.00 


By Albert Schweitzer 


world outlook t 
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Albert SHOW den =e New Yorker. ially $2 95 
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At all bookstores 
THE BEACON PRESS © Beacon Hill * Boston 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 
DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Angus H. MacLean, Dean 
Max A. Knapp, Registrar and Asst, Dean 
Canton, New York 


wore eee 


~HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
; Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 
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PPN GIR OS SING? 
Sau) BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE ~ 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 
dignity to your church. 

Engr designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 


| WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


